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ICKS’S CHAMPION SPELLER- 


“The advancement of our pupils in spelling has never been so rapid as under the course as 


“given by Mr. Hicks,” 
“ The best spelling book I ever used in my school.” 








“ The most satisfactory book we have ever used thus far.” 


“We are delighted with the results obtained with Hicks’s Champion Speller. 
mid-year examinations we had nota single failure in eleven classes.” 


- “Tt is by far the best spelling book on the market.” 


At our re- 


g “For conciseness, practicability, for intensive study, and arrangement of lessons it has no 
=: ”? 
_ equal. 


“For pure ‘unfrilled’ spelling and for an efficient system of drill in it, I have seen nothing 
t will beat Hicks.” 


“You couldn’t have back our Hicks Spellers for three times their cost. 


We have brought 
© home the prize in both of the spelling contests with two other schools.” | 


“Hicks’s Champion Speller is helping us to get better results in spelling. ” 
“Tt is sane and workable,” 


“My twelve teachers are highly pleased with the general plan of the book and say that the 
ching of spelling with Hicks’s book is a delight.” 


“ Far in advance of any other book I have ever used both as to material and arrangement. 
can recommend it most heartily.” 


“The words are well arranged and wisely selected, and the work is made definite.” 


Further Information on Request 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


__NEW YORK - CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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TBE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE OPENING OF CONGRESS. 


There was nothing spectacular 
about the opening of Congress. In 
the House there. was naturally a 
good deal of jubilation over the 
Democratic victory at the elections. 
The proceedings of the Senate were 
solemnized by the recent death of 
two senators, Heyburn and Rayner, 
and of the Vice-President. President 
Taft's message was wholly devoted to 
the consideration of foreign relations 
and a review of the diplomatic policy 
of the administration. Other mes- 
sages touching other public questions 
will follow. The first bill introduced 
was One to provide for the pensioning 
of ex-presidents, but it is not -ex- 

ected to win favor in Congress. 

eyond the passage of appropriation 
bills, very little legislation is ex- 
pected at this session. The short 
session immediately following a gen- 
eral election is usually a barren one, 
especially when, as in this case, a 
change in political ascendency is in- 
volved. 


THE BALKAN- ALLIES AT 
ODDS. 


The protocol arranging an armis- 
tice was signed on December 3 by 
the Turkish and Bulgarian delegates, 
the latter representing also Servia 
and Montenegro. But the Greek 
delegate refrained from _ signing. 
This significant abstention was the 
first outward and official manifesta- 
tion of the long-predicted split among 
the Balkan alles. Greece, it appears, 
wants to be assured the possession’ of 
Crete, and she made other demands 
which the other allies were not in- 
clined to-support. There are jeal- 
ousies also between Servia and Mon- 


‘tenegro; and it will be surprising if 


Bulgaria does not become an object 
of suspicion and distrust to one or 
more of her partners. The Bulgari- 
ans have borne the brunt of the fight- 
ing, and have won the most signal 
wictories, and they will pretty surely 
insist on the lion’s share of the spoils. 


-AN UNMISTAKABLE WARN- 


ING. 


Speaking in the Reichstag the day 
before the protoco] was signed, the 
German chancellor gave emphatic as- 
Saurance of the intention of Germany 
to stand by her allies, Austria and 
Italy, which was so couched as to 
convey an tinmistakable warning to 
Russia. Should Austria-Hungary 
and Italy be attacked by a third party, 
and thereby threatened in their ex- 
istence, said the German chancellor 
with solemn emphasis, “We shall fight 
side by side with our allies for the 
r’aintenance of our own position in 
Turope and in defence of the security 
and future of our own fatherland.” 
This declaration took the Reichstag 
ty surprise, but it was greeted by ap- 
rlause. Coupled with the news that 
the Triple Alliance has been renewed, 
it made it plain that Servia cannot af- 
ford to go too far in resisting .the 
claims of Austria, and that if she does 
she cannot expect the backing of Rus- 
sia. It is not likely. thit~ Russia 
would lightly take the risk of antago- 
nizing the Triple Alliance after such 
a declaration as that made by the 
German chancellor. 
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GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


Incidentally, the German foreign 
secretary made a statement which is 
extremely reassuring to those who 
have feared that misunderstandings 
might arise between Germany and 
Great Britain: Replying to an inti- 
mation from the Socialist leader that 
the government was cultivating .a 
confict with Great Britain, he de- 
clared that through the Balkan crisis 
Great. Britamn and Germany had 
worked together in the most loyal 
and confidential spirit. There had 
been throughout, he declared, the 
most “gratifying intimacy” between 
Berlin and London. This declara- 
tion was greeted by the Reichstag 
with shouts of approval, save that 
the Socialist members were ‘silent. 
It should go far to allay the mutual 
distrust which has been diligently cul- 
tivated by a certaifi part of the press 
of both countries. 


THE HARRIMAN MERGER IL- 
LEGAL. 

In what is justly regarded as the 
most important and far-reaching de- 
cision yet reached under the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act, the United States sy- 
preme court has ruled that the con- 
trol of the Southern Pacific railway 
system by the Union Pacific, through 
the acquisition of stock, resulted in 
a suppression of competition between 
the two systems and effected a com- 
bination in restraint of interstate 
commerce within the. prohibitions of 
the Anti-trust Act. The court will 
enter a decree to dissolve the combi- 
nation and also will enjoin the Union 
Pacific from voting Southern Pacific 
stock. This ¢ase has been before the 
courts for four years, and it is built 
upon ~proceedings which took place 
in 1901 and 1902, The case was de- 
cided against the government in the 
circmt court on the ground that-the 
two corporations before the merger 
were not actually competitors. 


ANOTHER LABOR ARBITRA- 
TION 


The recent award of the Arbitra- 
tion Board upon the question of in- 
creased wages for railway engineers 
will be followed almost immediately 
by the arbitration of similar claims 
put forward by the firemen. These 
claims, framed some months ago, 
have been in abeyance waiting the 
action of the board upon the case of 
the engineers. It-was hoped that the 
decision in the engineers’ case might 
be so satisfactory that it would be ac- 
cepted by the firemen, but this is not 
the case. The concession of the fire- 
men’s claims would involve a much 
heavier burden upon the railroads 
than the giving the engineers what 
they asked for. The fimancial ability 
of the carriers becomes an important 
factor in both cases. There has been 
a great increase in gross earnings, in- 
cident to the volume of business, but 
the showing as to net income is far 
less encouraging. The probability is 
that, in these cases, as in many others, 
it will be the public at large which 
will have to foot the bills for increase 
of wages, in the shape of heavier 
transportation charges. 


THE DEATH OF MR. SMILEY. 


The death of Albert K. Smiley of 
Lake Mohonk, at the age of eighty- 
five, will be widely denlored by every 
one Who has ever attended any of the 
conferences held at that delightful 
place in the interest of the Indian or 


the negro, or, in later years, of ig 
national arbitration. Mr. Smiley 
gan his active life as a teacher. 
Quaker schools, but many years agou 

In conjunction with his twin brothesas 
bought land in the vicinity of Miu 
honk Jake, and began the develop. 
ment of that region as a summer 
sort. The enterprise was success 
irom. the beginning, and has 
panded from year to year. For th} 
years or more Mr. Smiley has g 
moted the philanthropic intere ae 
which he had at heart by playing these 
part of host to the great and influeme 
tial conferences which met, at his ines 
vitation, at. Lake Mohonk. He was. 
something more than a warm-hearted 
and generous host on. these .ocems 
sions; he was wise, practical, tolerant 
and m his quiet way masterful, and 
his good sense wads a powerful factoe ; 
in directing the counsels and shaping. — 

results. He is known to have fee = 
ranged for continuing the confers: 9m 
ences, but his personality will be «om 
greatly missed. cae 


NOW FOR THE PARCELS POST. 


The averace American is probably 
as yet hardly aware that the intro =|. 
duction of the parcels-post system im a! 
this country is only a few davs digs = 
tant. The law providing for it goes 
into effect on January 1. The charges 
for transportation must vary, neces 
sarily, with distance as well as with 
weight. It would be a simple matter 
to calculate charges if weight were.) 
the only factor; but the calcul is 
of distance introduces a factor of com. 
siderable complexity. The law ae 
tempts to meet it by a zone system 
which takes each post-office as a com 
tre, and. fixes the rates by a series OF. 
zones, eight in all. Thus, for @ Sime 9 
pound package. the rate to any noimt 2 
in the fourth zone, which includes die 
tances between 300 and 600 miles is 
thirty-eight cents; into the fifth zomg = 
covering distances between 600 and ~ 
1,000 miles, it is forty-four cents; and. 
so on. We ought all to become exe — 
pert mathematicians under this stim= 
ulus: It is probably just as well that 
the introduction of the system comes 
after the Christmas rush is over. 
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Teaching Positions, 
Islands 


In order to make it possible for 
those interested in positions in the 
teaching service of the Philippine 
Islands to take the examination fof] = 
eligibility to appointment without 
interfering with their regular schoot 
duties, the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission announces an exam 
ination for teacher, industrial teacher, 
and departmental assistant on De 

27, 28 in many of the impor 


Philippine 


cember 27, 
tant cities of the United States. 

Eligibility in these examinations is 
required-for appointment to positions 
for: Women in home economics; 
men in agriculture, manual training, 
high school science, mathematics, 
English, and supervisors of  schood 
districts. 

The entrance salary of the major 
ity of appointees is $1,200 per annum 
and expenses to the islands paid by 
the government, with eligibility for 
promotion up to $2,000 as teacher an@_ 
up to $3,000 as superintendent. 

For information relative to the Mae 
ture of the service and the examifa=— — 
tion address Bureau of Insylar Ab 
faits, Washington, D. C ae 
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THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the Lan- 

guage of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Origi- 

nal Drawings. 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought 
Element through Action, Rhythm, and Sound. 
Superior to any other series of primary readers 
ever published in Simplicity of Method, in Literary 
Content, and in Mechanical Excellence. Valuable 
either as Basal or Supplementary. The Teacher’s 
Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in de- 

tail for the guidance of the teacher. 


Primer .. . 30e. Second Reader .. 
First Reader . 36c. Manual... ; 


GOODWIN’S COURSE "IN 
SEWING 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 


A practical and thoroughly graded course, com- 
letely illustrated, for teachers’ and pupils’ use. 
Fissue paper patterns accompany Books II. and 
IIl., free. 


Book I., 50c,. Book II., 60c. Book IIlI., 60c 


THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES 
IN ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A radical departure. Exercises in pamphlet form, 
eliminating the copying of examples by the pupils 
and saving both time and eye-strain. Suitable for 
use with any text-book. 


Nos.1,2,3,4,5 . each 10 cents 
Teacher's Edition . each 15 cents 


FRANKD.BEATTYS & CO. 


393-399 Lafayette Street NEW YORK CITY 








LITTLE PEOPLE 
EVERYWHERE 


A NEW SERIES OF 
GEOGRAPHY READERS 


A mine of information 
in story form. 


A series that enriches 
the dry text-boek work 
and makes the geog- 
raphy hour a delight. 


Illustrated with colored plates 
and full page pictures. Each 
volume cents; to schools, 
mp ore 45 cents The folluw 
ng volumes are ready:— 


Kathicen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden Boris in Russia 
Marta in Holland Hassan in Egypt 
Denald im Scotland (1912) Jesefa inSpain (1912) 


Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers: 30, 30, 
35, and 40 cents 
A Primary Series which is carefully graded and awakens 
the keenest child interest. It has the largest amount of 
material and is used as a basal series or an ‘‘expression 
series’ to accompany any phonetic method. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 
75 cents. Published 1912 


The adopted text for grammar grades in Los Angeles and 
the State of Oklahoma, and for high schools in the State of 
West Virginia. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST.. BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


Ume San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 








A Trip to Washington 


Teachers’ Christmas Holiday Tour 


FROM NEW YORK 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1912 


Round Trip Fare 
from New You. DLO 


$ 1 4 = 1 2? According to 


Hotel Selected 


Proportionate Fares from Other Points 


THREE DAY TRIP 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES 


Visiting all the principal points of interest at the National Capital. 
Full information and tickets may be obtained of Ticket Agents, or 


RODNEY MACDONOUGH, District Passenger Agent 5 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
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RECOGNIZED RELIABILITY? 
The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 
These books are clear, individual and distinct. They combine the best of the old with the best of the new. 
The masterly handling of the fresh and practical problem material develops accuracy and rapidity. The 
amount of oral and written work is carefully balanced. Since their publicationthese books have been used 
with gratifying success throughout the country. 
The Blodgett Readers. itustratea | 
The books of this series are attractive, thorough, and admirably graded. They are essentially reading books, j 
embodying the best ideas of the most expert teachers of reading in the United States to-day, and avoiding 
extreme methods. 
Hanson’s Two Years’ Course in English Composition 
In this book the practical, human and cultural value of composition is particularly emphasized. Fresh and 
numerous exercises give the student the precise drill needed in construction ard critici:m. The stimulating 
models encourage appreciation of great writers. The book is teachable throughout. 
The Gulick Hygiene Series. ttiustrated 
™ Here isa series,—attractive, authentic, and inspiring. Its chief theme is hygiene. Children studyirg these 
books are encouraged to form habits of living that will lead to better health, greater physical « fliciercy, ard 
more intelligent mental and moral control. 
Montgomery’s Leading Facts of American History (Revised Edition) 
This book is veritably a textbook classic. Its compact form and comprehensive fact-grouping enable stu- 
dent and teacher to work together rapidly and accurately. With Mr. Montgomery’s book as a text the teacher 
cannot fail to arouse and sustain the interest and patriotism of her pupils. 
rm ' 
| GINN and COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago London ] 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 














ALL CHILDREN LOVE THESE BOOKS 





tories that stir the imagination, that ap- 
peal to the child’s love of dramatic action, 


stories in which the characters seem real and 
in which the unexpected always happens at 
just the right minute,—fables, fairy tales, 
myths and legends, the best from the liter- 
ature of all ages and all countries— (this 7s the 


material in the widely popular series, 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


Each book is illustrated with pen and ink 
drawings that have unusual artistic merit. 


Book Two, 40 cents; 
Book Four, 


Book One, 
Book Three, 48 cents ; 


32 cents; 


50 cents. 


Send for descriptive circular 


A Mother Goose Reader 


By C W. Mickens and Louise Robinson 
‘ 76 cents 

The ever-popular rhymes given in this 
artistic book are developed into little nead- 
ing lessons which give the pupil a new and 
Jarger vocabulary in a delightful way. Ar- 


tistic illustrations. 


In Fableland 


By Emma Serl 45 cents 


The wonderful old fables of Aesop, re- 
told here with dialogue and dramatic action, 
make a supplementary reader for first and 
second grades that has noequal. Charm- 
ingly illustrated in color. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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whether or not you think 


WHAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS HAVE DONE—(I.) 


There is just now a systematic attempt to belittle the 
public schools. This is as malicious as it is inane. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have been 
exposing the hollowness of these pretenses and the 
falsity of these statements. Now we would like to put 
another layer of impene- 
trable covering on their 
grave. Will you take 
the time to help in the 
good work? 

What proportion of 
the boys whom you have 
had under you in high 
school, whether or not 
they have graduated, do 
you think have been rea- 
sonably successful? 

Will you speak of 
some who have been con- 
spicueusly successful? 

Will you also write 
something to be used in 
this connection as to 


the public school a fail- 
ure? Whether or not 
you think the high school 
is useless to the boy? 
Editor. 
Supt. C. S. Marsx, 
Summit, New Jersey. 
The failures, covering 
twenty-seven years of my 
experience with high 
schools, have been so 
few that I can count 
them on the fingers of 
one hand. I have seen 
class after class enter the 
high schools with falter- 
ing ideas quickened to 
higher ideals, activities, 
and pass from school to 
lead in the community, 
in professional schools 
and colleges. I have 
watched hundreds pass 
through the elementary 
schools into the high 
schools and pass thence 
into fine manhood and womanhood, but I have never 
heard of one of my boys and girls being under arrest. 
As to individual examples, I have seen a girl of twelve, 
wearing sabots and delivering milk from door to door, 
become the personal friend of the foremost professors 
of English in American universities, and herself later 
draw a salary of $2,500 a year as professor of German. 
I have seen two boys living a half mile from the road 
pass through the public schools to university and be- 
come famous lawyers with fortunes and a home life that 
is sweet and full of blessings to themselves and to the 
community in which they live. 
I have seen a boy in night school enter the high school, 
become coxswain of the greatest college crew in 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL* 
Frederic Allison Tupper 


The hope and pride of all the land, 
Our public school shall ever stand, 
The rich and poor shall gather here, 
In song shall rise their voices clear; 
And day by day each lesson new 
Shall open wider fields of view, 
And every radiant set of sun 

Shall see some noble action done. 


Hail, public school, the people’s glory! 
Above thee waves our banner free, 

The “Stars and Stripes” renowned in story, 
Our sacred banner hail to thee! 

The “Stars and Stripes” renowned in story, 
Our sacred banner hail to thee! 


IT. 


Send hither at dear Wisdom’s call 
The child most richly reared of all, 
Send hither from the humblest cot 
The children of a lowlier lot; 

On equal terms they all shall meet, 
With kindly words each other greet, 
And here, as Wisdom’s page they scan, 
They'll learn the brotherhood of man. 


III. 


Through life shall last the lessons taught, 
With memories of pleasure fraught. 

We'll track the sparkling planet’s light, 
And mark the wild bird’s heavenward flight; 
Earth, sea, and sky their truths shall tell, 
And all their love we'll treasure well, 

And as each truth is understood, 

We'll learn God’s perfect fatherhood. 


*Copyright, Charles F. Heed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


\merica, and become a highly successful lawyer in the 
Wall street district of New York. I have seen a boy 
at fourteen years flout the suggestion of his employer 
to spend his own well-earned money instead of taking 
it to his mother, sent to the local schools and force his 


position, in life with a 
salary of $3,500 per year. 
I have seen hundreds of 
foreign-born children 
emerge from their dirt 
, and uncleanliness to the 
. full realization of self 
through the moral and 
regencrating influence 
of  uncleanliness and 
systematic training in- 
culeated by the public 
schools, and especially 
the high schools. 
The _ nublic 


ee own way to a trusted 


schools 
train boys and girls, de- 
veloping manhood and 
womanhood, character, 
physical strength, intel- 
ligence, and leaders of 
men and women. So 
true is this that I have 
scarcely known a boy to 
leave high school with- 
out sincere regret. 
P. S. Wootsey, 

San Francisco. 

I have long been of 
the opinion that a great 
deal of this hysterical 
attack which is being 
made unon the Ameri- 
can public schools, as 
they are, is due either 
to the lack of good bal- 
ance, or a desire for 
cheap advertising on the 
part of those who in- 
dulge in it. 

Though I have been 
connected with a pub- 
lishing house for a 
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—S >>] — good many years, I 


have been a_ teacher 
also for a good many years in the public high schools 
in this state, and in the schools of the Hawaiian Islands, 
and am far enough advanced in years to find a good 
many of the boys I taught active men in the affairs 
of the world. I cannot tell you what proportion of 
them have been reasonably successful, in exact figures, 
but I can say that it is difficult for me to think of any 
of them who have not been reasonably successful. My 
work takes me often to the Hawaiian Islands, where, 
though they are but a dot on our political geography, 
I have nevertheless found quite a number of my former 
pupils who are conspicuously successful. The leading 
lawyers of the place, for example, or judges on the 
bench. 
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I do not think that the public school has been a 
failure, or that the modern high school is useless to 
the boy; still I am not one of those who does not 
believe that education can not make progress in this 
country for a good many years yet. Only, it seems 
to me, that progress is going to be made by those who 
are hammering at the daily problems and doing the 
day’s work. Your article and the Educational Survey 
hits the nail squarely on the head when it challenges 
the malicious critics to outline the scheme of school 
administration and instruction that will accomplish just 
what they think should be accomplished. 

It is my observation and experience that it is one 
of the practical results of the American public schools 
to have aroused and developed in all American boys 
and girls, both in the elementary and high schools, a 
desire for further and more efficient education, and for 
filling successful places in life. If our schools have 
done nothing more than to instill sentiment of that 
kind, they certainly have not been in vain. 

——o-—- 
Heap Master FreDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 
Brighton High School, Boston. 

Criticism, to have any value, must be based on facts, 
and, to be fair, it must consider all the facts, and hear 
all the sides. Much of the prevalent criticism of. our 
public schools is based upon almost anything but a 
discriminating knowledge of these schools. Said a well- 
known clergyman to me: “The experience of my nieces 
at your school has given me an entirely different idea 
of the public schools, and to my mind removes all 
the objections I have ever heard raised against these 
schools.” What an admirable idea it would be, if the 
children of the most exclusive families might be sent 
to the public schools for at least a part of their edu- 
cation, in order that they might learn the common 
grounds of broad human sympathy, which is so much 
larger and more admirable a thing than that condescend- 
ing and unacceptable general benevolence which too 
often characterizes those who have been segregated 
from the human race. 

And then there is the criticism based on false or ut- 
terly misleading statistics, or measurably correct statis- 
tics, utterly misinterpreted. Like Banquo’s ghost, 
wrong statistics and misinterpreted statistics have all 
the vitality of certain unkillable weeds. Said a noted 
English writer: “What I say three times is so!” Yes, 
and in that sentence we have the secret of the hypno- 
tism of advertising. There are a thousand people to 
believe, where there is one to investigate. Further- 
more, large numbers of people who hate to tire their 
brains by long and careful investigations, and who think 
mechanically rather than originally, and whose mental 
food is usually predigested and canned, are all too prone 
to resort to some proverb or adage, and say as if 
giving a decision of the supreme court: “Where there 
is so much smoke, there must be some fire.” 

Let me take just one of the almost countless and 
baseless charges that conscienceless and irresponsible 
critics, the Benedict Arnolds of American education, 
have persuaded the general public, to some extent, at 
least, to believe: “That only five per cent. of the pu- 
pils from the elementary schools ever reach the high 
school.” 

Now of all the grotesquely false statements ever in- 
vented by the father of lies, this statement would be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt be given the blue ribbon by 
a unanimous vote of such expert judges as both the ac- 
tive and honorary members of the Ananias Club, to say 
nothing of the waiting list. Dr. Winship, the defender 
of the public schools, Secretary Hill, and many other 
friends of education, have shown again and again the 
utter falsity and fallacy of the five per cent. theory, and, 
consequently, of every deduction made from that state- 
ment. Nevertheless vindictive ignorance unabashed and 
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unashamed still vociferates that falsehood to the grati- 
fication of gaping credulity. “Ex uno disce omnes” — 
from one defamer of our public schools learn all, for 
they are all alike. Imagine for a moment that American 
public schools might be relieved of the entire burden of 
all false, carping, unsympathetic criticism, what a glori- 
ous respite there would be! Suppose that the reign of 
error and ignorant self-aggrandizement of incompetent 
critics were succeeded by the reign of knowledge and 
sympathetic and appreciative, constructive criticism for 
the public good, what then would happen? We should 
hear of the millions and millions of happy children 
learning from their skilled and devoted teachers the les- 
sons worthy of a great and glorious people. We should 
learn of a million and a quarter pupils in the high 
schools, because they find in those magnificent institu- 
tions, the gateways to riches, honor, and usefulness. 
We should hear of palaces of education, equipped with 
every device for comfort and for health and for effi- 
ciency springing up, as if by magic, over our entire 
country, veritable palaces of Aladdin, only that they are 
the possessions of the people forever. We should hear 
of a great, free, enlightened nation, enlightened, free, 


and great mainly because of its public schools, taxing 
itself cheerfully, nay, enthusiastically, in order that the 
children may have every known advantage. Such 


abiding faith have all true Americans in public education. 
And then those countless stories of individual pupils 
who became statesmen, orators, clergymen, physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, engineers, merchants, artists, en- 
lightened artisans, men and women of “light and lead- 
ing,” soldiers, sailors, patriots, who followed an endless 
variety of vocations, but who got their inspiration and 
their start in our public schools! If there is one thing 
in our country loved more than anything else, it is our 
public schools. “Why,” said a man who knew, “the 
Americans have a passion for education.” Some vears 
ago I tried to express my feeling for the public schools. 
The lines are totally inadequate, for the subject is too 
vast for verbal expression. I 


venture, however, to 
present these 


lines once more in the hope that they 
may give at least a hint of what the public schools mean 
to true Americans. [See “Our Public School,” 
page 621.] 
So far as my own experience in teaching goes, and 
it has already passed the mark of thirty years, I am sure 
that the ideals of American public school teachers and 
American public school pupils alike are well expressed 
by Doctor Holmes’s beautiful words:— 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.” 
_ = 
SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





1. What proportion of the boys whom you have had 
under you in high school, whether or not they have 
graduated, do you think have been reasonably success- 
ful? Ninety per cent. to ninety-five per cent. 

2. Will you speak of some who have been con- 
spicuously successful, with or without their names? I 
would have to write up into the thousands. I recall 
only two graduates that went into the human scrap- 
heap. 

3. Will you also write something to be used in this 
connection as to whether or not you think the public 
school a failure? Whether or not you think the high 
school is useless to the boy? No person, unless he be @ 
fog bank or a cave of wind, will say the public school 
is a failure, or that the high school is useless. 
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PrincipaAL Frank H. OLney 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Since this is a university town, the great majority 
of our graduates go beyond the high school course. I 
have gone over somewhat carefully a number of the 
older classes, and am very much gratified at the results 
obtained. A very large per cent. of all the boys 
graduated from the Lawrence high school are making 
good, in fact those who may justly be considered as 
failures constitute a negligible number. 


——— 1 »- ——— 


A. E. TuTtte, 
High School, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Of the many hundreds of boys who have graduated 
from high schools under my direction I cannot recall 
a half-dozen who have not acquitted themselves credit- 
ably and become respected citizens in the communities 
in which they live, and many have attained considerable 
distinction. 

Of the 175 living male graduates of the Bellows 
Falls high school who have been out of school two 
years or more, fifty-five are well establislted in business, 
and many of these have been unusually successful. One 
of this number is now president of the state senate. 
Eighteen have graduated from college, and thirteen are 
now students in college or professional schools. Of the 
others, nine are railroad office clerks; eight, business 
office clerks; seven in United States mail service; six, 
high school teachers; five bank clerks, five farmers, five 
dentists, five lawyers, three clergymen, three physicians, 
three United States army officers, three machinists, one 
college professor, one journalist, one designer, one 
clerk in United States senate, one ranch overseer, etc. 

a Si SR 
SUPERINTENDENT VERNON L. DAVEY, 
East Orange, N. J. 

A very large per cent. of the boys who have graduated 
from the high school have been successful—that is, they 
have become upright men, good citizens, earning an 
honest livelihood and living clean and happy lives. There 
are different degrees of success, as measured by any 
one of these items. This must be so because oppor- 
tunities and natural ability differ. Not every one suc- 
ceeds; not every one becomes a good citizen; but not 
every one had a good father or mother. Some who had 
a good chance have failed, but to me it is as clear as 
day that to most of the boys the high school has been a 
help and has increased the boy’s later financial income 
and his happiness and usefulness. 

The former principal of our school says: “So far 
as my personal knowledge goes, the number of them 
who iail to do well is very small. The fact that during 
the last half dozen years I had more applications for 
boys than it was possible to fill, is something of an 
argument.” 

The present principal, Ralph E. Files, says:— 

“In regard to the success of boys whom I have had 
under me in the high school, I am considering that all 
are successful who are earning ay honest living. Of 
course they are getting from and giving to the com- 
munity in greater or less degree. I cannot recall a hali- 
dozen of the thousand or more boys who have been to 
school to me in the past ten years that I would classify 
as failures. 

“Of the boys who did not complete their courses I 
can think of a very few who are not making progress 
towards what we would call success. The majority of 
them are successful, however, and some of them seem 
to be as equally successful as those who graduated. 
Practically all of these young men are under twenty-five 
years of age, and just how far they will advance in the 
next ten or fifteen years is doubtful. 

“T can think of three young men in business, one a 
graduate of Harvard, one a graduate of business col- 
lege, and another who did not complete his high school 
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course. Each of these young men is highly successful, 


and it seems to me that the list could be continued 
almost without end.” 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Biatr, 
Corsicana, Tex. 


The charge that the public schools are in any im- 
portant sense a failure is false in toto. My observa- 
tion is that ninety per cent. of the graduates and sixty 
per cent. of all boys enrolled in the high schools under 
my care have been successful in life so far as they 
have gone. 

I consider the high school training a most valuable 
equisment for any boy who aspires to leadership in any 
field of activity, commercial or professional. To this 
he should add, if possible, a college course. 


—o——— 
PrincipaL W. R. Spurrier, 


Princeton Township High School, Princeton, III. 


1. In my judgment ninety-five per cent. of the boys in 


the high school of this city have been reasonably suc- 
cessful. 
2. Some of the graduates of this school are: Mr. 


Miller, president of the Burlington railroad; Douglas 
Moseley, president of the Citizens’ National bank; Wal- 
ter A. Edwards, president of Throop Institute, Pasa- 
dena, California, and many successful lawyers, doctors, 
mimisters, teachers, and business men. 

3. There is no reason to condemn the public school 
as a failure any more than it would be to condemn other 
notable institutions which are the outgrowth of a dem- 
ocracy in this country. It seems to me that the highest 
expression of the democracy in this country is found in 
its far-reaching and helpful public school system. The 
high school education increases the earning capacity of 
its graduates eighty-seven fold over those who 
just attended a grammar school. 

You deserve to be commended and supported in en- 
deavoring to meet this insidious and unwarranted at- 
tack, en masse. 


have 





oe 
L. GERTRUDE Howes, 


Mary Hemenway School, Boston. 


The public school policy is not a habit of mind. It 
has been challenged at every point in its history. 

If one stands at arm’s length the system looks con- 
fused, littered and belittled with unessentials, and inde- 
terminate in results. 

A bird's-eye view down upon it reveals, in America, a 
situation unique among the institutions of mankind. 
Streaming toward it are children, men, and women of all 
races and creeds, with the inherited aptitudes of north 
and south, the hopes and limitations of centuries of 
geographical, physical, and moral bias. 

The worker in the midst feels the pressure from all 
sides, is sensitive to the many phases of tension, watches 
the readjustment of ideas and the formation of new 
ideals, sees the result of this spiritual and intellectual 
balancing become more and more evident as the student 
passes along the course, and believes in the system that 
achieves so much in the short span of one person’s 
observation. 

Evolution becomes a habit of mind in the teacher. 
He realizes that the system is not settled, cannot and 
should not be fixed, but recognizes the forces within 
itself that make for readjustment, improvement, re- 
nouncement of this, admission of that, recasting of the 
whole to meet the almost fluid conditions of our social 
and industrial life. 

The flexibility of the public school policy is felt by 
every worker for it, and this quality is of primary im- 
portance. It is adaptable to the American republic, 
to its growing and advancing states, and especially to 
progressive educational centres. 
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The public school is an economic and patriotic neces- 
sity. Here meet all elements of American society; they 
act and react on each other, and the system is open 
to the influence of each working for the benefit of all. 

The at-one-ment of purpose, the attempt to meet a 
changing status and varying conditions, the response 
to constant criticism, the opportunities for personal ad- 
vancement, all act as powerful stimulants to the public 
school worker. In private schools these incentives do 
not all act at once, and some are not even present. 

While all observers will concede the value of the 
public school to the child of average or defective 
powers, the question arises:— 

“Do (public school) pupils of exceptional ability and 
merit receive recognition and gain impetus?” 

In the main they do. The writer hears frequently 
from ex-members of her class, many of whom never 
went beyond the grammar grades. In one week: A 
wrote from Alaska, “I’ve struck here a fine-paying 
proposition. Send any boys who are willing to work, 
and need good wages.” B, from Rio Janeiro, said: “The 
traction road I’m building is netting me a large income. 
You helped me; I'll help any of your boys who want to 
work in South America.” C related her experiences as 
part-owner of a big farm in Saskatchewan: “I am post- 
mistress, librarian, and hotel-keeper. Prospects brighten 
right along” (in specifications to that end). D, also 
unsolicited, sent encouraging messages from the 
Philippines, while E wrote of the Turkish government 
and of his own work as head of the English department 
in Robert College, Constantinople. 

One young woman is a notable leader in the girls’ 
college on the Golden Horn. Several graduates of the 
same class are acting scientists in the construction of 
the great water conduits for Boston and New York. 
One youth has risen from switch tending in Dorchester 
to be superintendent of an important railroad in the 
state of Washington; others are consulting engineers 
and experts in various lines of scientific effort. There 
are artists, eminent instructors, and women active in 
making their homes the centres of community welfare 
work. ; 

Educators who follow their pupils’ careers note that 
the public school influence fuses and melts away preju- 
dices, incites to public service, inspires ideas of demo- 
cratic simplicity, rewards the activity of one’s own 
energies, and sets a pace for those who will take the 
road at all. 

If the aim of all teaching is to develop purpose in life, 
the public school system does this and more, it con- 
strains men and women, boys and girls, to combine 
together for the general good, and that is the essential 
foundation of American institutions—it is what life in 
America means. 

Individuals and institutions at work for civic better- 
ment come in touch with one another on different points 
at different times; but fail to act together in any vital 
effort. The public school alone can reach every family 
through every child, and its reiterated lesson is that of 
the Great Teacher: “Thou shalt love God in every form 
of good with all thy heart, and all thy soul, and all thy 
mind, and love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Suppose the fire of enthusiasm for the work should 
fuse together all our differences of motive, illumine 
murky methods, and prove a beacon to Japan, China, 
South America, it would be as the torch of Guido Reni’s 
“Aurora,” lighting our car of progress on its perilous 
path, while other communities, like the attendant hours, 
joyously keep the way. 
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Epwarp L. Harris, 
Assistant Superintendent, Cleveland. 


Central High was established in 1846, and I was. 
principal of the school for twenty-three years. My 
experience is directly opposite to what has been 
claimed. Those pupils who have not made good, who 
fave graduated, have been very few indeed. There are 
practically as many boys as girls in the school, which 
numbered last year over fifteen hundred. 

I recall one graduate as a governor of one of the 
states, two as United States senators, one judge of the 
supreme court of the state, several judges of the circuit 
and common pleas courts, a large number members of 
the state legislature, several who have made good on the 
stage, whose names are well known, and, moreover, the 
richest man in the world, John D. Rockefeller, was one 
of the number, as well as his wife. Some of the most 
prominent professional men and business men of this. 
city are graduates of Central High. 

eaniniaapen 


W. H. H. Bryant, 
Boston. 

I was for about eleven years engaged in the work. 
of teaching, and during most of that time was not only 
principal of high schools, but superintendent of systems 
in connection with the work of principal of a high 
school. I have followed the careers of a large number 


of boys that went through my high schools, and they: 


are almost without exception meeting with unusual 
success in life. One of them to-day is a leading clergy- 
man in the city of Chicago. Another is one of the 
ablest business men in the city of Boston. Still an- 
other is one of the ablest physicians in Boston. Three 
others are college professors. One is a college presi- 
dent. Several are farmers, and without exception as 
farmers they are leaders in the communities in which: 
they live. About a half-dozen became lawyers, and 
two have been exceptionally successful as representa- 


tives of their communities in the halls of legislation. To: 


say that the young people who went through my high 
schools are failures in life is a base slander. 
——o 





SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE A. BRISCOE, 
Ashland, Oregon. 

I send you the record of the class graduating in 1898 

from our high school. I chose this class at random as 
a type of what the high school is doing for the boys 
and girls of Ashland, Oregon. This class consisted of 
thirteen members. One is an instructor in the Military 
Academy at West Point; two is a lawyer in Portland, 
Oregon; three is principal of one of the schools in Ore- 
gon; four is a court stenographer; five is employed in 
a printing office; six is express messenger; seven is a 
.rancher and a very reliable citizen; 
cashier in prominent bank; nine ts a lawyer; ten, eleven, 
twelve, and thirteen are all housewives and mothers oc- 
cupying responsible positions in the community where 
they reside. I have followed the record of these thir- 
teen people rather closely, and find there is not a single 
instance of failure in their undertakings. The class fol- 
lewing them also consisted of thirteen members, and 
I find that their record is equally good. 

There are many cases where single individuals having 
finished the high school and entered higher institutions 
have entered life beginning as it were from the bottom 
and have made good in such a way that at the present 
time they enjoy more than a local reputation. I find in 
this community that a large proportion prominent in all 
the activities are those who finished the work of the 
high school and entered other higher imstitutions of 
learning. 

The class of 1912 consisted of twentv-four members. 
At the present time four are teaching school, two are 
in college, four are taking post-graduate work in the 
high school, and the other members have entered occu- 
pations hoping they may earn enough money to better 
equip themselves at some institution. 


eight is assistant: 
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PrincipaL C. F. Cook, 
High School, Concord, N. H. 

I have thought over all the students with whom I 
have been in contact in the last twenty years and whose 
present whereabouts I know anything about. I think 
I may fairly and honestly say their work on the whole 
has been successful. They have taken their places in 
the business and professional world, and, as a body, may 
justly be called successful men and women. I do not 
know of any who have attained eminence in any de- 
partment, but many are doing well in their chosen fields 
of work. 

It seems to me that the statement that the high 
school is a failure is as false as it is foolish. I do not 
mean by that that the high school is doing all that it 
may do, or that it is meeting all the needs of young 
men and women in the way best suited to them. I 
do believe, though, that the high school is steadily 
progressing in that line, and that it is becoming more 
amd more useful to its students. I also believe that 
the work it has done in the past has been of tre- 
mendous value in developing good citizens for this 
country. If the high schools were taken out of the 
public school system, it would result in a loss to the 
people and to the country that can hardly be over- 
estimated. } 
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PRINCIPAL JAMES SULLIVAN, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Of the graduates of the past with whom I have come 
into personal relation, I would be able to make a rough 
estimate that some ninety per cent. and over had been 
eminently successful. Three of our graduates are pro- 
fessors in Harvard College, others in Columbia, and 
many others in other institutions of collegiate rank 
both in the West and the East. Many of our gradu- 
ates are teachers in high schools in this city and state 
and in neighboring states. Large numbers of our grad- 
uates have become lawyers and physicians and are men 
with successful practice. The lawyers among them have 
been and are members of the state legislature, members 
of the bench in New York state, and in one case that I 
know of we have a judge in one of the western states. 
Several of the successful and unsuccessful candidates 
for public office in the recent election in this state were 
graduates of this’ school. In the business world our 
graduates have been equally successful. One of the 
class of 1890 is president of the Broadway Trust Com- 
pany in New York, and I could run down lists of 
equally successful men in other lines of business. 

—o 
Frank A. FItTzpatTRICk, 

Boston. 

I meet the boys and girls with whom I came in 
contact while in charge of schools frequently. They are 
now college presidents, editors of metropolitan news- 
papers, ministers, college professors, congressmen, suc- 
cessful managers and owners of commercial enterprises, 
teachers, missionaries, firemen, and policemen. They are 
scattered all over the world, one is manager of a ‘bank 
in Holland, another in Italy, one in Russia at the head 
of a large business, another in China. I have never 
heard of one who was degenerate, an inmate of a 
penitentiary, or occupying a place in the bread line 

A few years since, interested in the statement by a 
Prominent New England educator relative to the 
character and standing of boys and girls in the suburbs 
of Boston, I made an investigation of the achievements 
and condition of the boys and girls who attended the 
Arlington high school during the last twenty years. 
The accomplishments and records of the boys and girls 
who have attended that school, as I read them, seemed 
like a fairy story. The town of Arlington, unconscious 
of the glory and fame which these young people in 
their lives have brought to their school, would be 
amazed at the story. I am convinced that similar 
Stories of triumph would come to other towns in Massa- 
chusetts if such town would investigate the records of 
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the boys and girls who have attended their. schools. 

The recent puerile attack on the schools is hardly 
worth noticing. The high school in any town or city, 
by educating its own directiwe power, keeps that town 
or city from the necessity of importing that power from” 
other more fortunate cities. You can trace this migra- 
tion and influence from New England and the Middle 
West all through this country. You can find this prod- 
uct of the high school in South Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, wherever the initiative and constructive work 
developed by the high school are in demand. 

We are not agreed as yet upon what constitutes 
success in life, yet we all know when an individual 
has made a success of his life. That the boys and girls 
who have attended the schools in recent years are~ 
successful is evidenced by the prominence of the young 
man and woman in every department of human 


endeavor. 
— 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN DAVISON, 
Lima, Ohio. 

I have spent thirty-five years as a teacher, college 
professor, and city superintendent. In that time I have 
carefully observed the effects of the public schoo! and 
high school training upon the recipients. All the high» 
school graduates, and all those who have attended the 
high schools, whether they graduated or not, have 
thereby been better prepared for the world’s work. 
My personal observation has convinced me that the 
high school training is a large factor in the future suc- 
cess of those who receive it, and that it is mever in any 
way detrimental to any of our boys and girls. 

Among the graduates from the high schools with 
whom I have been familiar for more than a quarter of a 
century have been young men who have later become 
the very best lawyers, doctors, ministers, journalists, 
teachers, farmers, merchants, mechanics, and laboring 
men. In almost every field of endeavor the graduates 
of our high schools have been reasonably successful. 
I could give the names of hundreds of boys and girls 
who have attained eminent success in different depart- 
ments of activity, all of whom will credit the high 
school with a very large share in giving them the 
preparation necessary for success. 

Far from being useless to the boy, the high school 
of to-day, following the elementary course given in al- 
most every city school, is a tremendous factor for good, 
for success, and for usefulness, in the lives of our boys 
and girls. Far from being a failure in any sense what- 
ever, it is the greatest success of the twentieth century 
in fitting young people for their life work. 

——Qo——— 
SUPERINTENDENT F. N. Tracy, 
Kankakee, Illinois. 

Without prejudice and in all fairness, after more than» 
thirty years of observation and close connection with 
the high school in the system of the city schools of 
which I have been superintendent, I cannot say that I 
can recall a single one of the graduates who has not 
been reasonably successful. I have taken much interest 
in following up the careers of these graduates, and find 
that practically all of them have become useful citizens, 
and many of them have become eminent as 
teachers, attorneys, judges, and politicians. Of those 
who have been in the high school for any considerable 
portion of the course, I can say that very few have been 
failures. I am certain that the influence of the high 
school has been helpful to all who have attended it. I 
am also certain that the public schools, including the 
high school, are not failures. 

—o 





J. C. PackarD, 
High School, Brookline, Mass. 

From what I have seen and heard of the public 
schools of New England, and from what I have learned 
during an experience of some years in one of them, I 
have no hesitation in saying that, in my judgment, the 
public school of to-day is the greatest power for good 
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in this country—comparable only to the church, the 
home, and the public library. I know of one town at 
least in which the welfare of the children is the con- 


tinual care of school committee, superintendent, 
teachers, nurses, physicians, and onublic officials 
in = general. This constant care applies not 


only to mental equipment, but to physical and moral 
make-up as well. Teeth, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, lungs, 
heart, etc., are examined by an expert at stated 
intervals, defects noted, and parents warned to seek 
correction for the same. 

School buildings are kept hygienic; a municipal public 
bath and a public gymnasium are provided, with special 
reference to school children, and the children’s games 
are supervised by paid officials of the highest type of 
moral character, the summer vacation even being 
especially provided for. 

A vocational committee composed of high school 
teachers seeks to lead each child coming to that 
institution into the channel best suited to his need, and 
an employment bureau gives him a start when he is 
ready for commercial or professional life. Money for 
equipment is not stinted, and no good suggestion is 
turned down or pigeon-holed by red-taped officials. 

Sounds like heaven, but it is in New England, and 
there are many other places that are doing as well. 
Personally, I have no patience with unfriendly attacks 
upon the public schools by men and women who know 
but little about these great institutions from first hand 
contact. Constructive criticisms are always welcome. 

There are doubtless some points at which the public 

schools might be brought into still closer touch with 
the needs of the communities in which they are placed. 
These readjustments, owing largely to intelligent and 
painstaking study on the part of the school officials 
themselves, are steadily being made, however, as they 
always have been, by a persistent struggle against a 
conservative public that controls the purse. 
_As for the names of boys and girls who have left 
our school and made good, I could supply you with 
a list that would fill several columns. Training for home 
life as well as for office duties is made a special feature 
of these schools, and the teaching staff realize that life 
is not all “books.” A young woman who is happily 
married and is bringing up a family with noble aspira- 
tions is regarded as having made good, as also is a 
boy who has become a useful and respected wage-earner 
in the community in which he lives. If one is looking 
for more conspicuous examples, however, of commercial 
prominence, here are a few:— 

1. Chief of an important department of the General 
Electric Company's works at Schenectady, N. Y. 

2. Treasurer of the Consolidated Gas Company of 
oue of our largest cities. 

3. United States consul in a prominent South Ameri- 
can city, and former assistant at the United States 
embassy in Portugal, speaking several languages 
fluently, including Japanese. 

4. Engineer in charge of the machines that pushed a 
tunnel through the Andes—one of the most remarkable 
of modern engineering achievements. 

5. Railroad construction engineer in charge of im- 
portant constructive works at Pekin, China. 

6. An important official of one of the largest and 
best-known life insurance companies in the world, with 
headquarters in Boston. 

7. Recently chosen as business manager of a famous 
paper house at double his former salary,—a young 
lawyer who got his law by studying evenings and attend- 
ing the Y. M. C. A. school in Boston. 

8. Oxford scholar with a fine record. 

9. Principal and owner of one of the best-known 
private schools for girls in the city of Boston. 

10. Principal of the “best-known and most fashion- 
able school in New York city.” 
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ll. Junior partner of a well-known leather house in 
Boston,—a magnificent fellow, conspicuous for philan- 
thropic work in his native town. 

12. Town clerk in the largest town in New England. 

13. Well-known physician in Boston—an authority 
upon chronic suppurations. 

14. Editor of one of the largest and best-known 
electrical journals of the country. 

15. Bacteriologist of Brookline, Mass. 

16. Well-known writer and novelist. 

17. Expert upon acoustic properties of halls, repre- 
senting a well-known authority at Harvard, and at 
present touring the country in the interests of better 
acoustics in public buildings. 

18. Treasurer of one of the biggest woolen mills in 
this country. 

19. High record man at West Point, 1912. 

20. Professor of geology in a famous western col- 
lege, etc. 





—o 
SUPERINTENDENT HERMAN DRESSEL, JR., 
Kearny, N. J. 

I do not believe that the high schools in which I 
taught were any better than the average, but I can 
state without fear of contradiction that over ninety per 
cent. of my boys, whether graduates or not, have been 
successful. Of course this does not prove that the high 
school is responsible for their success, but in many in- 
stances we can prove success due to proper high school 
training. 

Last evening a lady stopped me, as I was about to 
board a car, to tell me that her daughter had a fine 
position in New York city and that because of her 
splendid training in the business department of the 
high school she had made good. After she had served 
only three months her salary was materially increased. 
I can cite hundreds of cases in this city where success 
in the office and shop can be traced directly to the train- 
ing received in the high school. 

The first high school in which I taught was at North 
Bennington, Vt. I invite the attention of critics to the 
record of pupils from that school. Many of the boys 
are business men whose names are well known in their 
several lines. Many others hold responsible positions 
in large cities. Altogether the record is a notable one. 

The next high school of which I have knowledge is 
that of Springfield, Vt. I can cite a hundred instances 
of success to one of failure. I can quote you in this 
town the names of manufacturers, traveling men, bank 
cashiers, draftsmen,* and newspaper editors, who all 
have succeeded and are only high school men—many 
of them mot graduates. 

Some persons claim that the high school is useless to 
a boy, but if it is useless to some boys, it is certainly 
useful to many others. It is in my opinion a great cre- 
ative force in any community—provided, always, that 
the high school is looked upon by teachers and the 
public as a business institution and not as a social in- 
stitution. 

People who think the public school a failure are usu- 
ally people who do not know the public school. If our 
critics would investigate conditions with an open mind 





I believe they would find that the schools of to-day 
are far superior to those of a generation ago. 
—— 


PrincipaAL Lucy E. PRICHARD, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

I know of only two conspicuous failures among the 
bovs whom we have had in high school in the last 
fourteen years. Facts prove that the high school has 
been useful to our boys who are now doing their por- 
tion of the world’s work in a creditable manner. Many 
of them have told me that the work and the lessons 
learned there have been most useful. I hear directly oF 
indirectly-from all the graduates every year or so. 





(Continued on page 635.) 
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NOT A MOMENTOUS FAILURE 


One of the most startling revelations of the purpose 
to damn the public schools by foul means or fair is the 
use made of misrepresentative selections from the writ- 
ings of men who are known to be most ardent champions 
of the public schools. Where a man has written in- 
definitely in the interest of the schools and once in em- 
phasizing the necessity of greater public activity speaks 
of a weakness due to lack of public support they wrench 
that paragraph from its noble setting and make it appear 
to be the conviction of the writer, as his text, whereas it 
is the merest incident. One would have to go a long 
way to find any companion piece to such misrepresenta- 
tion. 

When we saw those quotations we wrote each of the 
men quoted. We wrote those whom we knew to be 
vigorously anti-public school as well as to the others and 
we think we have heard from all of them. With few ex- 
ceptions they all deny anv sentiment antagonistic to the 
public schools, repudiate the idea that they are a mo- 
mentous failure. 


A FAIR SAMPLE. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard 
University, ten years ago made a brilliant plea for larger 
financial support of the public schools that their efficiency 
might be increased. The plea is a noble tribute to the 
grandeur of the public school. Now ten years later one 
paragraph used to emphasize his plea is torn out of its 
setting and put forth as the conviction of the writer. 

Editor. 
edeatbidiiisacaties 
Cyartes W. Ettort, 
President-Emeritus of Harvard University. 

T do not consider “the American public school a fail- 
ure.” but T do think that it is an institution susceptible of 
large continuous improvement. 

The quotation from the Ladies’ Home Journal which 
you send me is taken from the last paragraph of an ad- 
dress before the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on October 18, 1902, entitled “More Money for 
the Public Schools Because of the Gains Made 
American Education.” 

ecules 
Jupce Ropert GRANT, 
Boston. 

The passage quoted in the Ladies’ Home Journal must 
have been taken from a paper on “Education” in a series 
of essays entitled “The Art of Living” published by me » 
dozen years ago. The paper was certainly not intended 
by me as material for the thesis that the public school is 
a “momentous failure” ;—far from it. But when you ask 
me to state at some length what T think about the public 
schools, you set for me a task which my immediate en- 
gagements forbid me to undertake. I might also add 
that I am not sufficiently in touch with them at the pres- 
ent time to be willing to figure either as their champion 
or critic. Please do not gather from this, however, that 


T think they could not be improved! 
ae a) 


in 





James FE. Russert, 
Dean Teachers College, New York city. 

I didn’t know, until you told me, that I was being ad- 
vertised by the Ladies’ Home Journal as an educational 
pessimist. Perhaps I would better say that I didn’t know 
I was being used to advertise the editor’s educational 
vagaries. But as an advertising scheme for a popular 
magazine, the one employed strikes me as peculiarly 
dangerous. The American people can't be fooled even 
part of the time by such a dodge. 

If ours were a static civilization there wouldn't be 
much for an editor or teacher to do. The fact that a 
popular magazine is read by hundreds of thousands af 


persons and that our public schools minister to millions 
of children, is. proof conclusive that we are moving. It 
is the business of educators, whether called teachers or 
something else, to help turn the current in the right di- 
rection. If they were always satisfied that what is, is 
right, the chance of reaching any particular end would 
be pretty slim. The Philadelphia editor says that he 
has a good end in view and promises to tell how to get 
there. If he succeeds in taking all of us along with him, 
he will probably be the first to point out some farther 
goal. But we are not likely to stop even if we don’t 
like his guidance. Progress is the key-note of Ameri- 
can life, and that means movement, not rest. 

The first impulse to change is dissatisfaction with what 
exists. Progress comes from criticism. So far, the in- 
stincts of the editor are right. The American school 
system is not above criticism. It has always enjoyed it 
and it continues to thrive upon it. Its best friends are 
those who see its faults and do most to remedy them. 
But it is a mistake to imagine that all who disapprove of 
some things educational are either inimical to the school 
system or dissatisfied with its results. Our friends 
criticise when they see a chance of improvement; it is 
only enemies who flatter when they seek to destroy. 

If the editor is a friend we shall know it when he fol- 
lows up his criticism with constructive suggestion. Tf he 
fails in that, no one interested in American education will 
waste a moment in regretting a lost opportunity. It is 
the genius of our school system that it responds to the 
best in American life and is not over-much -concerned 
with influences which tend'to degrade. It is one of those 
mills which grind slowly but grind exceedingly small. 
Progress is as certain and as rapid as the changing ideals 
of life in this nation make possible. 

a 
AnpDREW S. DRAPER, 
Commissioner of Education, New York. 

T am told that a publication which T have not person- 
ally seen quotes from my writings to prove that the 
public schools are momentous failures. I have never 
hesitated to criticise the administration of the public 
schools. No such great institution could be without 
weaknesses, or be operated without errors. The very 
zeal of people who give their lives to making the schools 
better often results unfortunately and unexpectedly. 
Conditions change and the schools often fail to meet the 
new situations as soon as they should. I Rave never 
hesitated to speak of these things, in the hope of doing 
something to correct them. In a paper written five 
years ago I said “Not more than one-third of the chil- 
dren who enter our elementary schools ever finish 
them, and not one-half of them go beyond the fifth 
or sixth grade.” And again, “It all indicates that the 
lives of children are being wasted, and that there is a 
sad lack of definite aim and purpose about it all, and 
that our educational plans do not rationally meet our 
conditions.” And such expressions as these are held 
up by magazine writers to prove that the schools have 
failed in their vital aim. 

The entire paper from which these extracts were takea 
makes my thought and intent clear enough. I was 
showing that we have.come into a new industrial age, 
and that the schools, or at least some of them, must 
fit children for life in it; that parents were finding it 
to their advantage to send their children to work rather 
than keep them in the schools, and I was urging that 
the schools must make it an object to them to keep 
their children in the sehools, at least to the end of 
the elementary course. Of course schools have always 
wasted some of the time of children: if they had not 
they would be perfection itself, and that is not possible 
I was urging that the men and women of the schools 
should haye a new appreciation of thejr task, and sa 
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readjust them as to waste as little of the lives of chil- 
dren as practicable. These expressions are seized upon 
and taken away from the context by sensationalists to 
prove that the schools have failed. 

They prove no such thing. On the contrary, they 
prove that officials commissioned to represent the people 
in the management of the schools realize that they 
must progress in order to meet new conditions, and 
are alive to the fact that weaknesses which develop in 
all organizations show themselves in the school system 
and must be met. 

One who can not appreciate the appalling difference 
between providing efficient common schools for the very 
homogeneous people who comprised the population of 
the United States up to the Civil War, and providing 
them for the extremely complex conditions as to citizen- 
ship and employments and manner of living which pre- 
vail now, is too dense to be argued with. And the fact 
remains the same notwithstanding the business needs of 
sensational publications, or of the writers who have 
found that they can get cash for articles with some 
kind of a scare in them. 

The fact is that the people have gone on bravely 
expanding the public schools so they could meet the 
needs of children in all manner of circumstances, and 
so as to make certain that none need go without the 
vital implements of success in this land of unparalleled 
opportunity. They have hardly spared expense, for the 
public schools are their means of meeting complex in- 
Austrial conditions and of assimilating all manner of 
people into a citizenship with much unity of ideas about 
liberty, law, order, individual opportunity, and social 
progress. The officers of the schools are quite as keen 
as others in knowing that, and they will not be deterred 
from making known their own ideas upon the new 
needs which develop in the schools through the en- 
largement of the population and the new situations as 
to living, because some people can not understand them, 
or a few find it to their advantage to misrepresent them. 

And regardless of the weaknesses which must inevit- 
ably appear in the public school organization, and the 
new needs which it must necessarily meet, the fact re- 
mains that America goes before other lands in pro- 
viding schools of all grades and kinds in which all not 
only have eaual rights, but in which all may find an 
open and continuous road to the highest peaks of 
knowledge and opportunity. And that fact will remain. 
for it respects a settled institution and a cherished 
policy of the people. 

a 
G. H. Howtson, 
Berkeley, California. 

While one cannot with justice describe our 
schools bv such a violent and sensational term as “Mo- 
mentous Failure,” their success hitherto has surely not 
been such as the lavish outlay upon them could give the 
American people the right to expect. 

T have to agree, in the main, with those critics of our 
schools who complain that they fail to produce an effi 
cient body of pupils either thorough in elementary 
knowledge or strong in self-control:or firmly grounded 
in the sense of honor and of'duty. Undoubtedly this is 
owing more to the errors of general public opinion and 
current popular feeling than to any lack of intelligent 
earnestness in the teachers. But to whatever causes 
owing, the failure of our costly and complex scheme of 
general education to meet and counteract the evils en- 
gendered by our social increase and its growing tempta- 
tions, seems to me manifest, though not yet fatal, and 
the sooner this is recognized the better. 

o-—— 


public 





Wa LtTerR G. WEYL, 
New York city. 
The quotation by the Ladies’ Home Journal is merei) 
a paragraph snipped out of my recent book, “The New 
Democracy.” It covers only one part of the subject and 
taken alone is somewhat too sweeping. It really ought 
to be read with the other things J have said about edu 
cation in the same volume. , 
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W. A. Waite, 
The Emporia Gazette, Emporia. 

I do not believe that “the American public schools are 
a momentous failure.” I think, however, it is necessary 
for the public schools to get hold of the boys and girls 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen and teach them 
to become good citizens. We are going into direct self- 
government more and more, and if we do not go with 
an intelligent citizenship, we will go to ruin. The school 
teacher rather than the judge or the legislature is the 
salvation of this country. If one old age pension might 
be granted, and only one, I think it should be for the 
school teacher so that we might keep men and women 


of the highest intelligence and patriotism in the school- 
room. 


December 12, 1912 


—— 


EuGENE DAVENPORT, 
Dean and Director, 
versity of Illinois. 


T have been invited to write upon the above topic, and 
will begin by answering: No. it is not a failure: nor yet 
is it a complete success. That is to sav, in brief, it is 
in the midst of its development. and is by no means to 
be regarded as a finished enterprise. 

That it comes far short of what it must finallv achieve 
is clearly evident to anv thinking man who is disposed 
to look the facts squarely in the face. and who naturally 
regards most enterprises as in the developmental rather 
than in the finished stage. In the consideration of this 
question it is fundamental to remember that the public 
school under the law and bv custom reaches all the 
children of all the people. It does not deal with a 
selected lot. This means that it must turn the voung 
people back into life reasonahlv readv to fill all the 
legitimate occupations of a civilized communitv. Many 
of these occupations are industrial: many of them have 
been considered menial, and the first great shortcoming 
of the vublic school is that. until recent years, it not 
only disregarded the vocations, but by precept and 
example did all it conld to lead the pupils out of the 
common things of life and into the so-called higher 
professions. 

As a result of this attitude. it has largely failed at 
the point of vocation, and in many instances it has 
worked infinite damave. Tust now it is busy correcting 
this failure. as is evidenced by the fact that most of 
the teachers’ associations are earnestly engaged in dis- 
cussing the question of vocational education, not in a 
narrow way, but from the broadest possible point of 
view. Where vocation shall be distinctly taught as an 
integral part of every student’s course of study, then 
the greatest failure of the public schools will have been 
corrected. 

Because in the past the public school has ignored 
vocation and almost put a ban upon industry, it has 
turned out thousands of young men and women neither 
ahle nor willine to meet the issues of life squarely. 
They have found themselves at the end of the school 
period without either the knowledge or the inclination 
to take an active part in the affairs of men. Thev have 
therefore drifted on looking for and holding a 
dozen in as many months. Tn, this wav hundreds of 
naturally canable vounge men have found their way into 
the ranks of unskilled labor: Iater on into the army 
of the unemploved, and finally into the unemployable. 
Yet 21] these men are the product of our schools. and 
are fairlv well educated according to old-time definitions 
of education. While T do not say that thev are what 
the schools have made them, T do sav that they are not 
what the schools might have made them 

In the 


College of Agriculture, Uni- 


iobs 


women in the 


same way hundreds of voung 
endeavor to support themselves with neither the knowl- 
edge of anv recognized form of service nor experience 
in it. have been forced into the most common employ- 
ment at insufficient wages, and many of them driven 
into lives of shame by forces of which they were im 
part ignorant and in part unable to control 


For the protection of the voung man and the safety 
of the young woman, each should be provided at the 
termination of the school age with a reliable means of 
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self-support. Anything short of this is dangerous, On 
the other hand, society, which supports the schools, 
and clothes and feeds the young during the school age, 
is entitled to their intelligent and willing service after- 
ward. In no other way can civilization develop further, 
because all civilization is the result of labor, and the 
price of a higher civilization is more labor, using labor 
in its highest and broadest sense, to cover art as well 
as industry. 

Educators are generally agreed, I believe, that the 
secondary schools and the upper grades must recognize 
vocation as the vitalizing element of education, as the 
colleges have always recognized it. They also recognize 
the difficulties involved, and with this general recogni- 
tion they are establishing vocational courses as rapidly 
as money and teachers can be secured. They are, in 
my way of thinking, in a fair way to solve this vocational 
problem with exceeding great rapidity, for the fear of 
commercializing education through giving a fair pro- 
portion of attention to vocational training has practically 
disappeared. 

Until recently the schools have considered their sole 
business to be the academic training of the young, mean- 
ing by that the imparting of information, the disciplining 
of the mind, the building of character, and the develop- 
ment of culture. That this could not be done without 
the vocational element they did not know, and that they 
have failed to turn out men and women with uniform 
standards of character and culture as high as could be 
desired is clear to everyone who is in a position to 
encounter in large numbers the finished products of the 
high schools. 

By this I mean, for example, that the standards of 
common honesty among high school pupils, even gradu- 
ates, taken as a whole, are low indeed. To some extent 
this is to be expected, because these young people are 
drawn from all the walks of life, low as well as high; 
from all classes of people, dishonest as well as honest, 
crude as well as cultured; and yet we are pained at the 
proportion of dishonesty that seems to exist in spite 
of years of training in the public schools. It is per- 
fectly well known that books, clothing, and other 
property not kept in the possession of the owner, or 
protected under lock and key, are certain to disappear. 
In clear English, the amount of plain stealing that goes 
on in and about all.schools is appalling. This is nearly 
as true of colleges as it is of high schools, showing that 
the evil is not confined to the lower-grade students 
eliminated by the process of promotion; and the fact 
that the custom is technically known as swiping, and is 
accepted as an annoying but necessary habit, shows how 
well-rooted is the custom. 

Another test of honesty is found in examinations. A 
canvass among college students themselves brings out 
the startling fact that their own estimate of the propor- 
tion of students who at some time or other cheat in 
examinations is on an average fifty per cent. Among 
scores of students asked this question no estimate ran 
lower than twenty-five per cent., and some were as high 
as seventy-five. Our public schools, therefore, have 
not yet succeeded in establishing a very high order 
of character. Indeed I doubt, though this is a sweep- 
ing statement that cannot be verified,—I seriously doubt 
if the average honesty of college and high school 
students will compare favorably with that of the so- 
called laboring people, who have been accustomed for a 
lifetime to earning what they spent,—an experience our 
students have not yet enjoyed. 

In respect to culture, which is the long suit of the 
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I raise the question whether the 
taste for good literature and discrimination in respect to 
musical and dramatic entertainments have improved or 
declined within the last generation. The raising of this 
poimt seems to be an attack on the school system at 
the main citadel. It is not so intended, but it is brought 
out only to show that we cannot educate half of a man; 
to attempt to do it results only in turning back upon 
civilization a horde of men and women trained to tastes 
which they have neither the ability nor the inclination 
to gratify by legitimate means. 

This is the inevitable result of using for the purpose 
of general education a type and kind of school that was 
designed originally as a preparation for classical college 
courses. Nobody is to bé blamed that this result has 
followed. It might have been anticipated by some great 
prophet who could have foreseen all the facts; but such 
prophets did not exist, and if we take stock of the 
situation now as it developed and correct our educa- 
tional ideals and methods, as I believe we shall, the 
public school system will become what it ought to be,— 


. introduction to all the activities of highly civilized 
ile. 


old-time educator, 


It never can turn out a product every individual of 
which will be honest, cultivated, and efficient; but the 
proportion of those who shall be all of this must be 
vastly increased. It must be so far increased that the 
disposition for respectable loaferism shall be diminished, 
that stealing shall no longer go by the polite name of 
obtaining souvenirs or swiping, and that, in general, 
relaxation and entertainment shall not mean dissipation. 
The type, in other words, of the high school and college 
man and woman must change. To-day the type is the 
young gentleman and lady of leisure, with little thought 
of responsibility, supported by money that somebody 
else has earned; and this type extends far down into the 
ranks of the children of the laboring people. The type 
of the future must be the young man and the young 
woman who is not only reasonably well prepared, but 
thoroughly ready and willing to meet the issues of life, 
and do a fair share of the world’s work, industrially as 
well as artistically. 

In contributing to this end, fathers and mothers must 
give up the idea that education is something which some- 
how makes it unnecessary for their children to work 
as they themselves have worked. They must understand 
that when a young person is fed, clothed, and sheltered 
for a dozen or twenty years without exertion on his 
part, with nothing to do but to go to school, with no 
responsibility beyond passing his examinations, he is 
almost certain to regard the educative process as a kind 
of profession. He has acquired a habit of spending 
money which he did not earn, and of regarding the 
world as an institution organized and conducted for his 
personal welfare, comfort, and entertainment. Now a 
habit of a dozen years’ standing is difficult to break. We 
cannot expect this young man to assume at once his 
place in the world, to take a man’s point of view, and to 
serve his day and time as he ought to serve it unless 
these matters are impressed upon him almost dailv dur 
ing his school career. For that reason I would have one- 
fourth of the time of every high school student from 
the freshman year up, devoted tothe question: “What am 
I to do in the world?” That’is to say, I would propose 
that one of the four studies of the high school curricu- 
lum should always be vocational. A_ definite purpose 
in life held continuously before the student will result 
not only in higher efficiency, but in higher standards of 
honesty and improved conceptions of culture. 





The public school should fight to assume only those things that it can do better than 
other institutions. Those things that it must do worse it should leave alone.—Lotus D, 


Coffman. 
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E. J. Goopwin, 
The Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It seems to me that we make a mistake in giving so 
much attention to the criticisms of our public school 
system found in the Ladies’ Home Journal. I can hardly 
see why the opinion of such a journal should carry 
weight with anybody or disturb anybody. 

I do not know ‘in what way I was quoted in the Novem- 
ber edition, but, while I have doubtless at one time or 
another criticised adversely some phase of our secon- 
dary school system, yet I never can have implied, even 
indirectly, that our “public school is a momentous fail- 
ure.” 

———_—)-—-— 
Scott NEARING, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce. 

The success or failure of an institution depends 
upon:— 

(1) The need which society has for the institution. 

(2) Its avowed object. 

Let us apply this statement to the public school system. 

What does society expect the school to do? Democ- 
racy looks to the school to train its citizens; industry 
looks to the school to produce efficient labor; a rational 
society looks to its schools for manhood and woman- 
hood. I submit that society may reasonably expect 
citizenship, efficiency, and virility from a school system. 

The schools themselves aim to train their scholars 
for citizenship, for efficiency, and for virility. They 
recognize these as normal demands. 

In what measure are the children who go to the 
schools trained for these things? To what extent do 
the schools broaden the lives entrusted to them? Every 
child has a body, a mind, and a soul. Where is the 
public school system (outside of Gary, Indiana,) which 
makes a real effort to develop children’s bodies? The 
physical growth of children is in spite of, not because 
of the schools. My experience as a college teacher 
leads me to state that the flower of public school chil- 
dren—the high school graduates who are prepared for 
college—cannot do the one thing which the school does 
profess to teach them—they cannot use their minds as 
thinking machines. For so long a time have they em- 
ployed their minds as mental storehouses that they 
cannot translate them into the realm of judgment and 
reason. As for soul training, I hardly think that the 
piano-player music and manufactured art taught in most 
schools could be recémmended for their soul-developing 
features. 

Understand, I am not condemning every school in 
the United States. I have visited a number of cities in 
which the educational system is on an extraordinarily 
high plane of efficiency. Berkeley, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
nati, Newton, Providence, Springfield, and a few more 
cities and towns are providing real education. The 
majority of schools which I have seen are, however, of 
a very different type. They are schools in which geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and spelling are still taught. The 
best schools in the country are no longer teaching sub- 
jects; they are teaching children. At the point where the 
school system overlooks the individual child, hanging 
the curriculum like a mill-stone about his neck, it lays 
itself open to the most rigorous censure. 

Let us face the facts honestly. If you include country 
schools, and they must be included in any discussion 
of American education, the school mortality, i.e., the 
children who drop out of school between the first and 
eighth years, is appalling. We may quarrel over per- 
centages, but the dropping out is there. 

The United States Commissioner of Education writes*: 
“Of twenty-five million children of school age (five to 
eighteen), less than twenty million are enrolled in schools 
of all kinds and grades, public and private, and the 
average daily attendance does not exceed fourteen 
million, for an average school term of less than eight 
months of twenty days each. The average daily atten- 
dance of those enrolled in the public schools is only 


*United States Commissioner of Education, 1911, Washi 
C., Vol. 1., pp. xii—xv. ee 
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113 days in the year, less than 534 months. The average 
attendance of the entire school population is only 80% 
days, or four months of twenty days each Assuming 
that this rate of attendance shall continue through the 
thirteen school years (five to eighteen), the average 
amount of schooling received by each child of the 
school population will be 1,046 days, or a little more 
than five years of ten school months. This bureau has 
no reliable statistics on the subject, but it is quite 
probable that less than half the children of the countr 
finish welle more than the first six grades, only shout 
one-fourth of the children ever enter high school, and 
less than eight in every 100 do the full four years of 
high school work. Fewer than five in 100 receive an 
education above the high school.” 4 

Taking this dropping out into consideration, I do 
not believe that the majority of children who enter 
American schools receive more education than will 
enable them to read clumsily, to write badly, to spell 
wretchedly, and to do the simplest mathematical prob- 
lems (addition, subtraction, etc.,) with difficulty. In 
any real sense of the word they are neither educated 
nor cultured. Judge Draper, superintendent of Public 
instruction in New York state, writest:— 

“We cannot exculpate the schools. They are as 
wasteful of child life as are the homes. From the 
bottom to the top of the American educational system 
we take little account of the time of the child... . So 
we have eight or nine elementary grades for work 
which would be done in six if we were working mainly 
for productivity and power. We have shaped our 
secondary schools so that they confuse the thinking of 
youth and break the equilibrium between education and 
vocations and people and industries... . 

“In the graded elementary schools of the state of 
New York less than half of the children remain to the 
end of the course. They do not start early enough. 
They do not attend regularly enough. The course is 
too full of mere pedagogical method, exploitation, and 
illustration, if not of kinds and classes of work. The 
terms are too short, and the vacations too long. It all 
overworks and worries teachers, so that to live at all 
they have to have short terms. More than half the 
children drop out by the time they afe fourteen or 
hiteen, the limits of the compulsory attendance age, 
because the work of the schools is behind the age of 
the pupils and we do not teach them the things which 
lead them and their parents to think it will be worth 
their while to remain.” : 

Observe that Judge Draper writes of the graded 
schools only. Could you conceive of a more stinging 
rebuke to an institution from a man who knows from 
experience its innermost workings? 

Remember I am writing, not of the middle class child, 
who goes to high school, but of that great mass of 
children who leave the school at or before fourteen 
years of age. If you do not believe these statements 
go among working children and find out what their 
intellectual qualifications really are. 

You observe that I have said nothing about the 
undeveloped bodies and dwarfed souls of our school 
children. We have not even pretended to develop them. 
I merely point out that in the one field where we have 
worked—the intellectual—the system, so far as the 
majority of the school children are concerned, is a 
momentous failure. It has not developed citizenship, 
nor efficiency, nor virility. 

The school is destructive of originality, and it fails to 
develop initiative. Many children are better off in the 
school than im the street, only because they are less 
likely to get into mischief. What else can you expect? 
The average elementary class in cities contains about 
forty pupils. The average age of teachers who begin 
teaching is about twenty. Buildings are unequipped with 
apparatus, immature teachers are overworked and 
underpaid. Note these remarks from the report of the 
United States commissioner of education ft :— 

“At last all of the states have normal schools of some 
kind for the professional training of teachers, but in 
the country at large less than one-half the teachers 


“Conserving Childhood,” Andrew 8. Draper, “ The Child Workers 
of the Nation.” Proceedings of the fifth annual conference on 
bay Labor, Chicago, Ill., January 21-23, 1909; New York, 1909, pp. 

10. 

t United States Commissioner of Education, 1911, Vol. I, pp. xli- 
xv., Washington, D. C. * 
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have had adequate preparation for their work. In some 
states less than twenty-five per cent. of the teachers have 
had the full preparation given by the normal schools, 
and in most of the states less than ten per cent. of 
the teachers in the country schools have had such 
preparation. ... A very large per cent. of the teachers 
are young men and women under twenty-one years of 
age. Few continue to teach long enough to gain wisdom 
and skill from experience. In several states from twenty 
to thirty per cent. of the teachers every year are be- 
ginners. In a few states the average length of service 
of teachers is less than four years of six months 
each. 

“The countrv schools are particularly unsatisfactory. 
Yn many instances houses are cheap, insanitary, un- 
comfortable, and unattractive. The terms are short, the 
teachers poorly prepared, poorly paid, and overworked. 
In thousands of schools one teacher teaches from twenty 
to thirty classes a day, for many of which the class 
period is less than ten minutes. Courses of study are 
jll-adapted to the interests of country children or the 
needs of country life. Attendance is irregular, and many 
children quit school forever before they have learned 
to read easily and readily ordinary English, or to do 
the problems in arithmetic and concrete geometry 
arising in the daily life on the farm. Few learn enough 
of the history of their country and its institutions to fit 
them for intelligent citizenship. 

‘In mining districts and manufacturing towns and cities 
large numbers of children quit school and go into the 
mines and mills before they reach the years of ado- 
lescénce, when they can first begin to learn the most 
important facts and principles of citizenship and adult 
life. and before their physical strength and powers of 
endurance are sufficient to enable them to work at their 
tasks without permanent injury.” 

The sole purpose of the school system is the develop- 
ment of citizenship, efficiency, and virility in the indi- 
vidual child. Have the schools done this? Your answer 
is already written in the ill-formed bodies, unenlightened 
minds, and squalid souls of that great mass of children 
which leaves school at fourteen. 





—~ 
PRESIDENT ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, 
Lafavette College, Easton, Penn. 

The editor of the Journal of Education has called 
my attention to the fact that I am quoted in a recent 
article in the Ladies’ Home Journal as one of a number 
of witnesses to prove that the public school in the 
United States is a failure. I am very far from holding 
such a view, and the passage quoted is quite beside 
the mark. 

The public school is one of the glories of our civiliza- 
tion. It has a noble origin in the Free School of 
Geneva, founded by the greatest of all modern disciples 
of liberty through law and learning, John Calvin. It 
has been enriched by many streams flowing into it from 
manv sources. But it still owes its greatest worth to 
the two cardinal principles of its foundation: the obliga- 
tion of the state to give to all its citizens a knowledge 
of those things which make for the best citizenship and 
the most useful lives, and the supreme value of an in- 
tellectual. as contrasted with an industrial training for 
these great ends 

The clear thinking. the high purpose, and the true 
patriotism of generations trained in the free schools of 
America are sufficient testimony to the fulfilment of the 
plans of those who founded and have perpetuated them 
And vet even the best of things may not be perfect, 
and even the perfect may lose some of its pristine per- 
fectness. And the words auoted by the Ladies’ Hom 
Journal are, I think, capable of justification. They are: 
“There is scarcely a school, college, or university in 
America which consistently represents any definite 
educational idea.” 

The context from which they were taken need not 
concern us here Let us merely ask if this is not 
generally true. Are not all our educational institutions 
characteristically lacking, in a clearly conceived and con- 
sistently pursued educational policy? The openminded- 
ness which made us eager to gain the best ideas from all 
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the leaders of old-world thou 





: ight need not have pre- 
vented us trom assimilating them. As it is, they remain 


rival rather than supplementary tendencie 





iads and fancies instead of fresh and vital 
_ Just at the present time the public sch 
danger ¢ 


impulses 

ool seems in 
er of a perilous decline in forgetting that its chief 
and dominant purpose is to give our boys and girls an 
education, 
ing. The 
and 


and that education is essentially mental train- 
Id unenriched curricula gave an education 
were the means whereby children were taught to 
think so that by dint of sound thinking and conscientiou 
working they grew into purposeful lives. 


sell 


mn Ww 


Mastery o 
and mastery ot the Conditions of life were the twin 
fruits of these old-fashioned agencies of culture. The 
complexity, the kaleidoscopic variety of courses have 
‘“ONntuse Ve > 1 :] - 15 ' maf 
ntused teacher, pupil, and public alike, and no one can 
be sure what will be the net result of a school course 
in these years. 


A well advised scholar may pursue still in almost any 
good high school a wise course, and generally under far 
better teachers and physical conditions than ever before. 
But alas! for the child below the high school, in the 
turmoil and tangle of nine or ten studies pursued simul- 
taneously under a single teacher, herself generally un- 
trained as a teacher and inadequately trained in each of 
the subjects she must strive to impart. What wonder 
that there is no longer time to teach a child to read 
aloud, to spell, and that writing is a lost art! What 
wonder that grammar has been replaced by language 
studies, and science by nature studies. vague shadows 
precise and definite training all of them! 

But we are told that the child’s interest must be 
awakened first. I have faith in the old idea that interest 
is the child of knowledge, and knowledge the firstborn 
of work. Too often the child is satisfied with the vague 
impressions of learning made easy, instead of roused to 
the further pursuit of a subject whose elements have 
been clearly presented and laborivusly yet firmly 
mastered 

Shall we not unite in a vigorous effort to recall the 
leaders of public school work to programs simple, 
definite, and difficult, whereby sound training in the 
things most worth while may be secured? 


Rev. Artuur C. Luptow, 


. | . 

Pastor, Miles Park Presbyterian Church. Cleve- 

land, O 
Doct ft J 1 io a ‘ ! , 
Public schools are neither § an absolute” nor a 
™ ae nae : 

momentous” tailure, but serious “relative” shortcom 
ings may be charged against the 


present System of 
public education The child 


slic receiving zero in an ex- 
amination may be considered an “absolute” failure. If 
seventy-five be the pass-mark, and the pupil average 
seventy-lour per cent., then there results “relative” 
failure, pathetic, in case non-promotion emphasizes the 
adage, “A miss is as good as a mile.” The quotatior 
ie Ladies’ Home Journal was taken 
from a pamphlet dealing with the Cleveland public school 


i 
credited to me by tl 


conflict, due to the partially successful attempt to modify 


_ ° al mate 7 : 
classical domination of academic high schools over the 


lower grades lf, according te Statistics, only 35.000 
ut of 20,000,000 American school children complete higt 


- ] ~ hl > "aT - © 
school courses, and over seventy-live per cent. of 


primary pupils do not graduate from the eighth grade. 
is it not time that greater stress be placed upon primar 
school education? To the seriousness of this problem 
there is a welcome awakening on the part of teachers and 
parents, but some of the latter, who have served as 
members of city boards of education, know well the 
difficulties with which the reform is beset, especially the 
conservative opposition of educators long attached to 
the aristocratic system of traming comparatively few 
outh for college In respect to the more democrat 

task of preparing the mass of school children for their 
inevitable work in life, our public schools have not 
attained the pass-mark, and to that extent they are open 


to the charge of serious relative failur: 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS TESTIMONY 


The testimony of this issue of the Journal of 


Education, and of succeeding issues, is not 


only unimpeachable, but it weighs a thousand 


times as much as the miscellaneous, 


vague, un- 


traceable opinions of all counter testimony com- 


bined, 

It weighs a million times as much as the 
definitely false and distinctly misleading assertions 
of monstrous ignorance. 

Up to the present time no one has dared to 
specify a have not 

No one 


about the 


high school whose students 


“made good.” Keep that ever in mind. 


has ever pretended have any facts 


graduates of any public high show that they 


have failed! 


There is not a line of testimony which any cour 


in the civilized world would accept. No one tai 
the percentage of failure of the graduates of one 


school, much less the names of those who have 
failed. 

Here is testimony from schools in all parts of 
the country. 


The sche « )] is 


name to 


named. The principal puts his 


his testimony. All of them have kept 


touch of their boys, or have definitely looked up 


the record. 


Some of these men of long experience have kept 


card catalogs, and the closer the record has been 


kept the higher is the percentage of successes, 


which shows that others have been over-cautious. 


These are not picked cases. Inquiries were 


made at random, so that what this testimony 1s 


any testimony would be. 


Over against the wildest kind of prejudiced, or 


erratic, or ea assertions we place specific 


facts so definite that they would be accepted in 


any court. 
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opinion, is not an effort to make 


case, but is a noble 


This is not 


out a presentation of a great 


cause, 


this is the deliberate charge to the jury by 


in10dce = 20°91 +h feantic ans : f 
the judge as against the frantic anathemas of a 


T) sSeCcutine 
i secuting 


Why 


atte mey. 


make any ado over senseless and proof- 


less assaults on the character and efficiency of 
the public schools? Why not accept it as a good 
thing to have such charges scattered like a 
malaria? May it not do the schools good to 
have the taxpayers lose faith in them? May i 

not be worth while to furnish the avowed enemies 


of the public schools with sewer gas for poisonous 


SOs: 


purp 


his is the most mischievous of all the soph- 


istries inthe case, You can ruin the most virtuous 
woman in the world if you are given the latitude 
and license these people claim for damning the 
schools. Require no specifications. Give no 
names, no places, no instances, merely opinions, 

You can wreck a bank, a business, a professional 
career any time if you are given the license these 
persons claim. 


All that is 


— 


needed is to shut out all testimony 


as to the relation of assets to liability, exclude 
all evidence of credit, and give the scandal- 
mongers the right to say anything they please 
as to their impressions, opinions, prejudices, 
jealousies without requiring a single fact, one 
date, place, name, or proof of indebtedness. 
On the one hand you estimate liabilities and 


assets on the statement of the irresponsible, who 


refuse any specifications, and on the other decline 


to admit sworn testimony by experts after investi- 


gation as to the amount liabilities and assets. 


for once, you get the definite facts about 
failure of of the 


those who have 


and 
1001 as 


been in the People’s 


tne su 


public scl 


ecess the products 

epresented by 

College. 
— 0-06 0-00 

INVESTIGATE AND DEMONSTRATE 

New York in- 

iin as anything future 


Whatever else comes from the 


\ a4 ai 


juiry, one result is as cert 


can be, that it is the final farewell the educa- 
tional expert. 

We had all been more or less deluded into the 
1 ] $4 


velief that there 


were educational experts, and that 
ments of 


education were discovering and 
experts. We accepted it as we 
assurances stated. The 
severe shock to us all, the school 
the public. 

An expert opinion on educational affairs seems 

to be as completely dead as is the theology of 
Jonathan Edwards. 
' With the passing of 
come to 
public, who are desperately anxious 
tional progress? 


aepart 


1 
Training sucn 


accept otner positively 


awakening is a 


men as well as 


the expert, what is to 


the relief of the school people and the 
for educa- 
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The answer is easy: Investigation and demon- 
stration. 
Of pint ns we want no 


want 


more. Of rigid in- 
a great deal, we want it to 
What are the facts? Where 
Who are responsible for things unde- 
Where can we look for examples of 


desirable conditions? 


vestigati n we 
be almost universal. 


‘ : 
are tney:! 


siral le? 


There have been some great investigations, one 
by the Sage Foundation in Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, the other by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
f 131 rural schools in Wisconsin. Each ot 
these is nearer ideal than all that has been said by 
experts as to school conditions in all the inquiries 
in the United States. 

In Greenwich, 


search 


Connecticut, no opinion was 
imendations were made, but photo- 


graphs were taken of all conditions that were not 


given, no reco! 


ideal. Actual facts were given, and definite 
authority stated for all facts and figures. 
A civic exhibit was made for a week with 


the photo 


hildre? 
childre n 


graphs and charts. Men, women, and 
of all classes in society came, saw, and 
studied, and then went and saw the real things 
that had been photographed. 

There was not one statement that could be 
There was no uncomfortable re- 
There was no criticism of Dr, Leonard P. 
who had the photographs taken, and the 
facts collected, and the figures analyzed. 

Another investigation was of 131 rural schools 
in Wisconsin. A thousand men and women were 
hit hard. There were exposures of all sorts o1 
irregularity and inefficiency, and of some dis- 
honesty and rascality, but no one has come back 
at the investigations. No one questions a state- 
ment. No one dares do it. No one criticises the 
Bureau of Municipal Research in connection with 
its investigation in Wisconsin. 

We want demonstration. An ounce of 
demonstration is worth a ton of opinion. The 
Southern Education Board, the Rockefeller Hook 
Worm Commission, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and some others, are work- 
ing along the line of demonstration. 

“Investigate and demonstrate” is the slogan of 


Vattlete : . nr ace 
educational progress. 


questioned. 
action. 


Ayres, 


als ) 
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SEASONABLE VISITATION 


Every week of the school year in almost every 
year for twenty-seven years it has been my privi- 
lege to 





visit schools, and each vear in every sec- 
tion of the United States, but it was some time 
before it became impressed upon me how radically 
different is the seeing of schools in different 
months and seasons of the year. Of course it is 
readily apparent that schools are entirely different 
in September and June, but they are no less 


different in November and December, in January 
ae 3 stiiies . 
and repruary. 


“y 


At one time Thanksgiving is in the air, then 
it is the holidays; again it is starting a year, and 
then it is patriotic with Lincoln and Washington 
in evidence. 

Thanksgiving donations are now well nigh uni- 
versal. Children enter into the giving with keen 
zest if only they are skilfully directed. 
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Many cities, notably Joplin, have the practice 
of having a Thanksgiving dinner of the teachers 
on the day before Thanksgiving. It has 
to be one of the events in my 


come 
life, the 
feasting in some school with a group of teachers 
on the Tuesday or Wednesday of Thanksgiving 
week. 


annual 


It is always a great feast, as tempting, 
almost, as the real Thanksgiving dinner in a home. 
There is more fun and frolic. A group of teachers 
of a building, with the superintendent, supervisors, 
and a visitor or two, make a combination that 
throws off care and revels in jollity. 

Sociability teachers as 


among comrades is 


rapidly increasing, to the advantage of the pro- 


fession. 





> > 


LIVE GEOGRAPHY 


A neglected feature of geography is the relative 


«@-4-0-4>-0--@~0~+ 
wr 


cost of transportation by horse, by motor con- 


veyance, by railroad, and by boat. There are in- 


numerable facts available, which should be 
utilized. We give a few that are extreme and 


most startling. 

A merchant in Spokane wanted to buy linoleum 
of the manufacturer in Chicago, but found that 
the railroad freight was prohibitive. The distance 
was less than 2,000 miles. 

He ordered precisely the same linoleum, manu- 
factured by the same firm in Chicago, in England, 
and had it shipped via the Mediterranean Sea, 
Suez Canal, Indian and Pacific Oceans, and then 
paid local freight from Seattle to Spokane, and 
it cost him less than it was to have cost him sent 
by rail from Chicago to Spokane. It had gone 
more than 23,000 miles by lakes, and river, and 
ocean, and rail (for a few hundred miles), for less 
than it would have cost to send it from Chicago 
to Spokane by rail. 

A dollar will cart a ton of coal only four miles 
by horse power, on the average, but it will carry 
a ton of coal 3,000 miles on the Great Lakes or 
on the Ohio-Mississippi system, i. e., coal can be 
carried 750 times as far for a dollar by water 
as it can by horse power. 

Every year the saving in freight on the Great 
Lakes is more than the entire expenditure by the 
American and Canadian governments upon 
lakes, rivers, canals, and locks in all the past. 

The bearing of the 
self-evident. 

0-0-0 0-0-0 


SOCIALIZED MUSICAL EDUCATION 

“Our colleges, our public schools are becom- 
ing socialized, so why not our conservatories of 
music?” asks Daniel Bloomfield in writing of the 
Boston Music School settlement. The relation 
between music teacher, music school, and pupil 
has been a mathematical one. But we are wak- 
ing to the fact that in order to accomplish the 
greatest good, the relation must be an ethical 
one. The music school settlement is an 
form of music school. 

The objects of the settlement are to give chil- 
dren of limited means an opportunity to secure 
a musical education, to develop the musical re- 
sources of the neighborhood, and, so far as pos- 
sible, to co-operate with other social agencies in 


the 


this on Panama canal is 


ideal 
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developing a hearty spirit of neighborliness among 
the children and their parents, and through lec- 
tures, concerts, recitals, social gatherings, and 
entertainments, to bring about a wider appre- 
ciation of good music. The response is most en- 
couraging. 

From the very beginning the highest standards 
of instruction were set and the work was organ- 
ized on sound business principles. 
offered in every branch of music. 
quired to take work in theory as a part of their 
instruction. Free scholarships are given to pupils 
who cannot afford the $1 per month asked by the 
school, and who show they can profit by the in- 
struction. Frequent concerts are offered free to 
the public by prominent artists. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 

The Department of Superintendence will meet 
in Philadelphia on February 24-28. Headquarters 
and headquarters hotel and all day sessions will 
be in Hotel Bellevue-Stratiord. That is a de 
luxe hotel, equal to anything in any city. Get 
reservations there at once if you think of going 
there. Delay will be fatal. 

The Walton, across the street from the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, is a first-class hotel in every respect, 
and not quite as expensive as the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. Other hotels are good, but no other is 
near by. 


Instruction is 
Pupils are re- 








O10 @-0- oe 
A GIFT TO THE SCHOOLS 
Charity is not altogether out of place in public 
school giving. Benjamin Franklin set an exam- 
ple too seldom followed in his gift directly and 
“forever” to the public schools. His will reads:— 
I was born in Boston, New England, and 
owe my first Instructions in Literature to 
the free Grammar Schools established there; 
I therefore give One hundred Pounds Ster- 
ling to my Executors to be by them, the Sur- 
vivors ot Survivor of them, paid over to the 
Managers or Directors of the free Schools in 
my native Town of Boston, to be by them, or 
those Person or Persons, who shall have the 
superintendence and management of the said 
Schools, put out to Interest, and con- 
tinued at Interest forever, which Interest 
annually shall be laid out in Silver Medals, 
and given as honorary Rewards annually to 
the Directors of the said Free Schools for the 
encouragement of scholarship in the { 


SO 


saiG 
schools belonging to the said Town, in such 
manner as to the Discretion of the Select 
Men of the said Town shall seem meet. 
——__— +0 @ -0-@-0-@ -0- 


HAPPY EVENINGS 


Several years ago Miss Olive M. Jones of 
Public School No. 120, New York city, the 
probationary school, established the custom of 
holding “Happy Evenings” for the entertain- 


ment of the boys and their parents and for their 
instruction in ideas of right living by persons 
holding positions of responsibility and respect in 
the community. The pupils of the Morris high 
school and Public School 62 make annual visits 
there to provide a program of music and_ song. 
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and many people interested in the problem of the 
delinquent boy have given hearty co-operation in 
letting them have their services as speakers and 
entertainers. “Happy Evenings” is, indeed, a 
happy name for most delightful evenings for the 
boys and their friends of the Hester street 
district. 





-0-0-@-0--9-0-—______— 
A GOOD SLOGAN 

The educational leaders of Iowa have adopted 
as their slogan under the leadership of Albert 
M. Deyoe, state superintendent: “Make the school 
a more efficient factor in the educational, social, 
and recreational activities of every community.” 

The school men and women of Iowa are getting 
into the game in royal fashion, and Mr. Deyoe 
has demonstrated his great capacity for leadership. 





We regret that all contributions to 
symposium cannot appear in the current i 
In the number for December 19 we shall use 
testimonies from A. D. Small, Boston; E. W. Coy, 
Cincinnati, O.; F. W. Stoler, Alexandria, Ind.; 
James E. Thomas, Boston; J. J. Unger, Vineland, 
N. J.; I. E. Neff, Richmond, Ind.; Sarah E. 
Tracy, Windsor, Vt.; Charles H. Howe, Wake- 
field, Mass.; George H. Rockwood, Chicago, and 
Wells A. Hall, Concord, Mass. Others will follow 
in succeeding issues. 


One instance of the usefulness of the high 
school as a place for preparation: A large 
majority of the boys who gain entrance to the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis are prepared at 
high school. 


The aggregate value of permanent funds and 
equipment of the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States in 1911 is estimated 
to be $120,000,000. The income of these institu- 
tions in 1911 was: over $22,000,000. 


Dr. W. H. Allen puts it well when he calls 
attention to the fact that supervision is super- 
seeing, is seeing more than one ordinarily see 


wn 
. 


A college education has never made any one 
great, but it has been used by men to 
achieve greatness. 


many 


Give teachers adequate pay while in service, or 
pension them when they retire from service. 

The school cannot supply brains, but it should 
make the most of the brains in school. 

Dr. Aswell, former superintendent of 
Louisiana, is another Congressman. 


state 


There should be public school 


public or private, for poor children. 


scholarships, 


Never be behind your community. Be a little 
ahead, but never too far ahead. 

Superintendents’ meeting, N. E. A., Philadel- 
phia, February 25-28. 

National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 
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(Continued from page 626.) 





PrincipAL JoHN Howrey Crark, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

It is my opinion that a very high percentage of the 
boys who have been graduated from this high school, 
or who have attended two years or more, have been 
successful in life. In looking over the records I fitid 
that only about three per cent. of our graduates can be 
said to have failed, and in the case of at least half of 
these failure was due to illness or accident, leaving less 
than two per cent. who can properly be said not to have 
succeeded. 

During the period closing with 1897 less than twenty- 
five per cent. of our graduates entered college. But of 
the forty-three graduates and members of the school 
whose careers are available, five are now lawyers, two 
are ministers, one is an architect, three are engineers, 
one is in the army, one is a college professor, two are 
teachers in high schools, one is a public singer, twenty- 
one are in business, and six have died. 

Of the eighty-eight graduates from 1898 to 1908, fifty- 
two, or nearly sixty per cent., took a college course. 
Ten are lawyers, eight are physicians, thirteen are 
engineers, one is an architect, one is a minister, two 
are college professors, two are teachers, one is in the 
United States army, two are in the civil service of the 
United States government, forty-six are in business, 
and two have died. 

Sh sep aithal 
CHartes W. PARMENTER, Pu. D., 
Headmaster, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. 

Crude attempts to apply commercial tests of educa- 
tional efficiency have recently become popular. The 
public schools are placed at a great disadvantage since 
no city provides the means for tracing its educational 
output as manufacturers account for their products. My 
knowledge of the success of the graduates of my school 
is necessarily based upon what I have been able to learn 
about a limited number, large enough, however, to be 
fairly representative. One of them is a successful manu- 
facturer of wood-working machinery; another is the 
mechanical superintendent of one of the oldest and 
largest industries in Boston; one now conducting a 
large business for himself was recently assistant to the 
president of the Western Electric Company; another is 
in charge of a department employing four hundred men 
in the leading manufacturing establishment of Provi- 
dence; another is chief engineer_of the largest reinforced 
concrete construction company of the Pacific Coast; two 
others started in business in Boston about eleven years 
ago with a capital of less than $200, and the firm has 
now a commercial rating exceeding $100,000; another, 
the chemist in charge of the Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, has recently written a book that has 
been received as authority upon an important agricul- 
tural subject; and scattered all over the country are those 
who have achieved distinction as architects, engineers, 
draftsmen, industrial superintendents, foremen, teachers 
of mechanical branches, and in numberless other pur- 
suits for which their high school training has proved 
admirable preparation. There are doubtless many others 
who have done only fairly well, and some who have 
failed, for in every large group of pupils there are vast 
differences of native aptitude, industry, self-reliance, and 
perseverance that cannot be overcome by the best 
teachers under the most favorable circumstances. 
Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence that high school 
training has increased the earning power of the least 
successful and made them happier and better citizens. 

Most of the current criticism of the public schools has 
no foundation in fact. It is generally made by men 
whose training and experience afford no adequate basis 
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for sane opinions touching educational problems. The 
public schools of the cities and larger towns of every 
northern state are well organized and efficient. They 
are slowly but steadily gaining ground through improve- 
ments in text-books, apparatus, equipment of teachers, 
and better methods, but the only possible change that 
can produce a marked increase in efficiency is a great 
reduction in the size of classes, so that individuals can 
receive much more attention. 

The influential men who approach school ptoblems 
with an unselfish purpose and an earnest desire for 
genuine improvement will give no ear to carping critics, 
but will bend all their energies to the encouragement 
of a public sentiment, which will demand and ststain 
vastly increased expenditures for ptiblic edtication, so 
that the American child may come into his inheritance; 
the foreign child may learn that liberty and obligation are 
inseparably connected, and that both may develop such 
qualities of citizenship that republican institutions will 
endure as they were conceived by our Puritan forbears. 

—_Q——- 
SUPERINTENDENT L. C. GEE, 
Greenville, Texas. 

I am glad to know that you are “exposing the hollow- 
ness of the attack upon the public schools.” 

Our business men frequently ask us to recommend to 
them graduates of our high school for responsible posi- 
tions. A banker came to us to-day for that purpose. 

The head of the department of law in one of the 
leading universities received his literary training in a 
Texas high school, 

—o——— 
SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM WHITNEY, 
Madison, N. J. 


For ten years I have kept a complete and accurate 
record of all boys and girls graduating from the high 
and grammar schools with which I have been associated 
either in the capacity of principal or superintendent. I 
have also kept a complete and accurate record of all boys 
and girls for that length of time who have not graduated 
from either grammar or high school. This record has 
been kept on special prepared cards. This card calls 
for all facts concerning the school record of these boys 
and girls in addition, what they did and how well they 
did it for five years after leaving school. This involved 
a great deal of work, but a careful and sympathetic 
interest was kept up in each case, so that I might be 
able to judge accurately of the progress or failure of 
the boy or girl in business capacity. Many of these 
young people were situated so that I met them often 
during the year. Others were in colleges, where I was 
enabled to get accurate reports of their work and prog- 
ress. Some were at a distance. These I corresponded 
with to the extent of keeping in touch with what they 
were doing. Sometimes and often I would get an ac- 
curate statement from their employers as regards their 
work, service, and progress. 

By means of letter and personal association I kept 
this record for a period of ten years. I did this to 
satisfy myself as regards the product of our public 
schools and the efficiency of the public school compared 
with the work done by those who did not complete its 
work. 

In this article only boys are considered—500 grammar 
school boys and 200 high school boys. Of the 500 
grammar school boys considered 321 of them entered 
high school. The remaining 179 left school between the 
sixth and eighth year of grammar school course. A 
tabulated list of the occupations taken up by these 179 
follows :— 

49, clerical positions in New York city, paying from 
$5 to $12 a week. Success? At end of four years, 
economic positions practically same. 
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5, plumbing; wage at end of four years, union wages 
Suetess at trade, good. 

17 grocery delivery clerks, wage at end of four years, 
$7 to $9. At end of four years doing same thing. 

6 hack or cab drivers. Same at end of four years. 

4, no particular work. At home. 

3, blacksmith. Wage, $2 per day at end of 
years. 

2 telephone operators. Same at end of four years. 

1 driver of milk wagon, $8 per week. 

3 clerks in drug store. Average wage, $7 per week. 

41 day laborers. Wage, $1 to $1.50 at end of four 


four 


years. 

8 farm hands. Wage, $24 per month at end of four 
years. 

1 baggageman. Wage, $1.25 per day at end of four 
years. 


2 sailors. Do not know wages. 

2 janitor assistants. Wage at end of four years, $20 
per month with board. 

7 messenger boys. Same at end of four years. 

20 floaters—odd jobs—failures. 

3 reform school. 

3 died. 

1, machine shop. Do not know wage. 

1 in business for self. Doing very well. 

Of the 321 entering high school the following tabu- 
lated list gives their career for a period of five years. 
The career of those leaving high school before the com- 
pletion of the course will be given first:— 

18 entered a business college to complete work quick. 


Successful. 


Took positions as stenographers. Doing well. 

4 bank clerks. Still bank clerks. Wage, $60 per 
month. 

5, private schools. Completed course. Entered col- 
lege. Did well. Now in business. 

11 insurance clerks. Doing well. Wages, $15 per 
week. 


9, carpenter trade. Wage now $3 per day. 

19 day laborers. Wage, $1-1.50 per dav. 

5 grocer clerks. Wage, $8 per week. 

2 surveyor assistants. Wage, $1.50 per day. 

3 electricians. Wage, $1.75 per day. 

7 idlers. Live at home. 

4 masons. Wage now $3.50 per day 
tionally well. 

1, iron foundry. 

4 letter-carriers. 

3 truck-gardening. 

2 barbers. Wage, $9 per week. 

3 bell boys. Do not know wage. 

1, hardware trade. Failure. 

6 trolley-car conductors. Faithful employees. 

1 with father in mercantile business. Doing well. 

1 telephone lineman. $2 per day. 

2 farmers. 

2 died. 

3, paper trade. Doing exceptionally well. 

l reporter. Very successful. 

2, custom house. $100 per month. Doing well. 

1 a very successful retail grocer. 

The schools of the students whose records are indi- 
cated in the tabulated lists were situated in towns 
suburban to New York city. The majority of pupils 
entering high school graduated. The per cent. entering 
college was large. Of the 200 graduating from high 
school 151 entered colleges or technical schools. The 
record for the forty-nine who did not enter college, 
etc., reads as follows:— 

6 studied law in night law course. 

5, mercantile trade. Doing well. 

9 mechanics. Wage, $2.75-$3.50. 

4, life insurance. Fine business men. 

3 mail clerks, N. Y. Central. 


Doing excep- 


Wage, $1.65 per day. Doing well. 


Are successful, 


Successful. 
Doing very well. 
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Doing fairly well. 
Wage, $50 per month 
Wage, $60 per month. 
Not successful. 
2, head departments, department store. 
3, advertising business. 
4 stenographers. 


1 trainman. 
1 fireman. 
v8, Odd jobs. 
Successful, 
Successful. 

Doing very well. 

1, stationery store. Quite successful. 

2 carpenters. Wage, $3 per day. 

1 painter, earns a living, 

The record for the 151 entering college is as fol- 
lows:— 

6 failed to complete course. They are engaged in 
business and doing fairly well. One is unusually suc- 
cessful, a 

24 completed work in engineering courses and are 
earning from $1,500 to $3,000 per year. 

15 are successful practicing physicians. 


18 completed law courses. All are doing well. Some 
very successful. 

3 ministers. 

1 superintendent of large rubber plantation. Earns 
$5,000 a year. 

1, charge of city electrical» plant in Iowa. Large 


salary. 
10 very successful electricians, with corporations. 
17 teachers. Successful. 
5 traveling salesman. 
4 died. 
8 in business with father. 
cess. 


Successful. 
Hard to decide as to suc- 


Doing well. _ 

1 lawyer and politician. Member of state assembly. 

7 fail to attach themselves to any particular occupa- 
tion. Not successful. 

2 importers. Wealthy. 

1 author and writer. 

3 druggists. Successful. 

3 farmers. Scientific courses 
worth $25,000. Successful. 

12 with New York insurance 
know salary. They are successful. 

3 architects. Doing fairly well. 

4, commercial life. Seem to be successful. 

From the foregoing record, I believe the public school 
to be far from a failure. The grammar school boy is 
judged by the business man, using standards that have 
taken years of experience for the business man to 
attain to. The conspicuously weak spot in the educa- 
tion of the boys and girls of to-day is the home. 

The weak spot in the school is the lack of enough 
thoroughly-trained and successful teachers. Too many 
young girls who lack tact and understanding. Fortun- 
ately we do not have more than two or three in a 
large school. The school is doing more than its part. 
The home is not handling its problem as well as it 
did fifteen ago. This suburban 
communities. It has been my observation and expefi- 
ence that those pupils who fail to complete or master 
the public school work fail in Ife. 

A well-organized and practically equipped high school 
that adjusts its work to the needs of the community is 
indispensable to the welfare of the boy and girl. 

To the boy who seeks preparation for a business oF 
commercial professional career, it is necessary that he 
should be carried to that point where he is enabled to 
master details of the particular work chosen. He 1s 
not mature enough at fourteen to enter life or enter 
upon a business career. The high school enables him 
to profitably employ his time and ability im more 
thorough preparation for his work. This presumes that 
the high school is adjusted to the needs of the com- 


munity. 


in agriculture. Farms 


companies. Do not 


years is noticeable in 
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SUPERINTENDENT EvuGENE SKINKLE, 
"Valparaiso, Ind. 

All school men in this country are very much in- 
debted to you for your work in defending the good 
name of our schools. Every day we have evidence of 
hearty and loyal support from our patrons. It has 
been very aptly said that this carping spirit in the body 
politic may well be likened to a bad humor in the hu- 
man system which must break out. 

I could give you names in abundance of our gradu- 
ates who have succeeded in and are adorning all the 
walks of life. Let me name a few. I will begin with 
one of the earliest graduates of the school, S. S. Mc- 
Clure, the well-known publisher. Everyone knows of 
his struggles to secure an education. And T have it 
from his own lips that his time in the Valparaiso high 
school was well spent. The cashier of one of our 
banks, the principal bookkeeper in another, the mana- 
ger of the Clifford Contracting Company, the deputy 
auditor, the county surveyor, the principal of one of 
our ward schools, two high school teachers, fourteen 
teachers in the crades, clerk of the school board, five 
lawyers. a professor in the law department at Ann 
Arbor University, the principal abstractor of the town, 
the head of the largest coal and lumber business in the 
town, are all graduates of our school living here about 
us. I could extend the list indefinitely and give names 
of the individuals. I can give the names of any number 
of our former students who for one reason or another 
did not finish the course, but have become honored and 
useful citizens, as loyal to the school as any of its 
graduates, their only regret being that circumstances 
over which they had no control prevented their gradu- 
ation. 

a 


Wirtram E. Braprury, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

It comes from Harvard University that one in every 
six from the public schools attains high rank, while from 
the private preparatory schools only one in every thirty- 
five attains that rank. Both Ex-President Fliot and 
President Lowell have repeatedly awarded high praise 
to the public schools. Of the five schools that were 
viven the highest rank at the award of honors in 1908 
four were public high schools. 

Here are a few of the many successes among my 
students in the Cambridge, Mass., Latin school: John 
Read, state senator, ten years commissioner of the 
State Naval school: William S. Munroe, noted lawver: 
Frederic Dodge, judge: Edward §S. Wood. noted 
physician, expert chemist; Charles F. Munroe, professor 
of chemistry. Washington University, Washineton. D. C.: 
Henry B. Hill. Harvard professor of chemistry: William 
H. Orcutt, iudee: Tames G. Croswell, tutor in Harvard. 
principal of Brierly school, New York: Le Baron 
Briggs, president of Radcliffe. dean at Harvard: Daniel 
Webster Abercrombie, principal, Worcester Academy: 
Annie S. Montague, professor. Welleslev: Edgar W. 
Nichols of Browne and Nichols school: Grace W. 
Fletcher, professor, Wellesley: William Eustis Russell, 
three years governor of Massachusetts: Chester F. 
Sanger, judge: William C. Winlock, assistant astron- 
omer, United States Naval Academy: Lawrence Godkin, 
editor of The Nation; Gardiner M. Lane of Lee, Higgin- 
son Co.; Arthur W. Roberts, teacher, Penn Charter school 
and Brookline High school: John C. Rolfe, professor, 
Pennsylvania University, Easter Latin classics: Charles 
R. Sanger, professor of chemistry, Harvard: Samuel 
Williston, professor, Harvard Law school: Charles R. 
Saunders, state representative four years, a member of 
the Boston board of election commissioners for four 
years, prominent advocate of capital 
anti-woman suffrage; Franklin K 
Yale Law Department; Walter R. Spalding, professor 
of music, Harvard; William M. Warren, professor and 
dean, Boston University; David T. Dickinson, mayor of 
Cambridge; Robert Herrick, professor of rhetoric at 
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University of Chicago, writer of novels; William N. 
Bates, professor, University of Pennsylvania; William S. 
Burrage, professor, Middlebury College, Vt.; Albert S. 
Apsey, state representative; Frederick W. Dallinger, two 
years state representative, four years state senator, Re- 
publican candidate for the House of Representatives; 
Walton B. McDaniel, professor in University of Penn- 
sylvania; Arthur P. Stone, judge; Hugh Bancroft, chair- 
man of commissioners, Port of Boston; Kenneth L. 
Mark, professor, chemistry, Simmons College; Harry N. 
Stearns, state senator three years; Henry J. Winslow, 
state representative; Phikip T. Coolidge, professor of 
forestry, Colorado School of Forestry: Robert Emmons 
Rogers, Harvard class poet; Arthur W. Locke, professor 
of music, University of Wisconsin; James Gordon Gilkey, 
winner of the Lloyd McKim Garrison prize for a poem; 
Maxime Bocher, professor of mathematics, Harvard. 
From thousands of students fully ninety per cent. have 
been succes»‘ul men. 





Oo-—— 


PrincipAL Hucn E. Jonnson, 
Hancock, Mich. 

Going over the list of pupils in our high school for 
the previous decade, we find that the failures are less 
than one per cent. On the other side of the ledger 
we find graduates of our high school now serving the 
community as lawyers, engineers, business men, doc 
Many of these 
own communities, 
state Senate. 


have a reputation outside of their 
and one, recently re-elected to the 
especially successful at the former session of the legis 
lature in securing the passage of desirable laws. such 
as the emplovers’ liabilitv law. 

We believe that one of the best evidences of the suc 
cess of the high school is the fact that the majority of 
the students who are wnable to complete the course 
and receive a diploma have exnressed and 
their regrets because of havine lost the trainine which 
the high school gives. 
nleted the work are the strongest advocates of the high 
school and are esneciallv zealous in 
girls of the mresent dav to take advantace of the on 
portunities which the high school affords to them. As 
an illustration of this. we received a letter in Sen 
tember from a bov who had graduated with the class 
of 1912. commendine the hich school course and giving 
his hich school training in rhvsies credit for his qhilitv 
to obtain and hold a position as inspector in one of 
the automobile factories of Detroit. 

One indication that our hich school work is useful 
to bovs is the fact that in a class of thirtv-four gradu- 
ates of 1912 there were twenty-one bovs and thirteen 
girls. Of the thirtv-eight graduated in 1911, there were 
nineteen bovs and nineteen girls. Surelv, if the high 
school course were useless to boys, a larger percentage 
of them would drop out before completing the course. 
Of the graduates from 1900 to and including 1911 fifty- 
four per cent. have sought further education in higher 
institutions of learning. 


was 


time aeain 


Moreover. those who have com- 


uroine hovs and 
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Principat Rosert S. Brrenw, 
High School for Boys, Reading, Pa. 

From the school with which T am connected, we grad 
uate each year between seventy-five and 100 boys. 
Twenty-five per cent. of these go to college. I know 
for a certainty that of the boys who go to college, not 
one per cent. have failed either in college or after they 
have graduated from college. I have in mind graduates 
of our school who have gone through college and who 
are leaders in the professions in New York and Phila 
deiphia, and other large cities 

Now, as to those who do not go to T can 
say that their chances of finding some work that ts prof 
itable and elevating are greatly increased by the fact 
that they have gone through high school. Seventy-five 
per cent, of the applications for boys in various pos} 


cf lege, 
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tions are for graduates of the school. A boy who at- 
tends high school for one year or so is at a disadvan- 
tage. Of course there are boys who go to high school 
and college as well who lack ambition, and consequently 
do not make a success of their work. But give me a 
boy who is zealous and energetic, and with a reasonable 
amount of ability, and he is more likely to succeed after 
four years of high school training than he would with- 
out it. And, add to that four years of college, and he 
is bound to make his mark, provided he does not mis- 
take his calling. 

The public school has its weaknesses, we all admit, 
but our success as a nation is based in large measure 
upon it. The schools are going through a period of 
transition at the present time, and are becoming more 
efficient as a result of it. 





o—— 
SUPERINTENDENT HENRY M. Maxson, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

You ask what proportion of the boys graduating 
from our high school have been successful. I should 
estimate it as ninety-five per cent. In fact, it is hard 
work to find any one who can be classed as an out- 
and-out failure. Quite a number of our boys have 
achieved fame. We have one as president of Rochester 
University, another president of the University of Min- 
nesota; quite a number who are winning fame as pro- 
fessors in various universities. Two have been more 
than usually successful in newspaper work, and others 
are coming on in the same line. One has been acting- 
governor of New Jersey, and many others have par- 
ticipated in the government of the state. The best 
attorney in this part of the country was a high school 
man. Our city judges, corporation counsels, county 
engineers, state supervisor of roads, are, or have been 
high school men. In the field of banking there are 
the names of others of our high school boys. We have 
several prominent lecturers and writers. One of the 
most active men on the International Y. M. C. A. Com- 
mittee received a diploma from our school. The United 
States army is represented in several of our graduates. 
In the business field, in electricity, chemistry, and en- 
gineering, our boys are doing excellent work. The chief 
contracting engineer for the Manhattan bridge was a 
high school boy. Another graduate is treasurer of one 
of our largest manufactories. Still another is secretary 
of an establishment doing three-quarters of a million 
of work annually. In the field of philanthropy, in the 
promotion of civic life. in the welfare work for our 
fellowmen, you will find the high school boys and girls 
doing good service. 

But to my mind, the best proof of the value of a 
high school course is not the names that appear in 
“Who’s Who,” it is the men and women who are living 
useful lives. who are useful citizens, good husbands and 
wives. TI do not know of anv graduate of our school 
who has been divorced, not of any sent to prison, hardly 
one that may be classed as an injury to society. 

If amy institution adds $500 to the annual earning 
capacity of a number of boys it seems to me that that 
is a valuable institution, not so much because of the 
added wealth as because that increased income permits 
a higher plane of living. As T look over the high school 
graduates there is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that the average earning capacity of those who have 
won our diploma is more than $500 above the average 
of other boys starting from similar conditions. 

The strongest proof of all, in my mind, is the experi- 
ence of one of our former criminal judges in New Jersey. 
When Governor Fort was judge in Newark something 
over 1,000 boys and young men came before him annually 
for sentence. It was his custom to examine the ante- 
cedents of each one before pronouncing sentence. As a 
result of his experience, extending over several years, 
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he made the public statement that almost never did he 
find among those boys who came before him one who 
had finished a course in the public schools. In other 
words, the result of Judge Fort’s experience is that the 
public school course, rotten as some folks call it, has 
the power to inoculate the boy who takes it with some 
kind of germ that makes it impossible for him to com- 
mit misdemeanors or common crime. We educators are 
on the alert for anything better. Meanwhile, if we have 
an instrument that can do all these things, we would 
better keep pegging away on the old line as a founda- 
tion for that which is better, and hold out every allure- 
ment we can to get more and more boys to take it. 


—_——_O———— 


SUPERINTENDENT P. W. Horn, 
Houston, Tex. ; 

Is the public school a failure? Yes, exactly in the 
same sense that the church is a failure; in the same 
sense that our democracy is a failure; that the public 
press is a failure; that the management of our railroads 
is a failure; that every other human institution is a 
failure. It is the merest truism to state that no human 
institution is perfect. Even if an institution could be 
devised which would meet verfectly the demands of to- 
day, it would fail to-morrow because by to-morrow con- 
ditions would have chariged. 

It has been no easy task to change our schools suffi- 
ciently rapidly to meet the rapid chattges in modern con- 
ditions. Many people are urtaware of the fact that 
these chatiges have been made. Many of the criticisms 
leveled at out schools are really leveled at the schools 
of thirty years ago, which were the schools the writers 
of the criticisms attended. That even the best schools 
of to-day have not fully adjusted themselves to meet 
changed conditions is undeniable. That the schools 
have adjusted themselves to new cortditions fully as 
well as the church, the government, our system of 
charities, or our practice of medicine is a conclusion 


which cannot be avoided by any one familiar with the 
facts in the case. 


The gentleman who writes of the high school as 2 
“fool factory” is doubtless conscientious. Certainly he 
oucht to know the kind of product his own school is 
putting out. T am not willing, however, to admit that 
similar conditions prevail in our own high school, 
or in other high schools with which I happen to be 
acquainted. 


I noticed in reading the returns of the recent election 
that the newly elected county judge in our county is 2 
graduate of the Houston high school in the class of 
1898, and that the retiring county judge was one of our 
graduates in the class of 1895. When we had competi- 
tive designs submitted for the erection of our new 
$250,000 high school, one of the good designs submitted 
was by one of our high school boys of the class of 
1905. I recall that one of the professors in the Un- 
versity of Texas graduated from the Houston _high 
school in 1897. The class of 1903 must have had some- 
what of a mechanical“turn, as three of the boys are now 
successful civil engineers. As I glance over the list of 
alumni published in our annual report, I find the names 
of men who are prominent physicians in our city, prom 
nent lawyers, and succesful business men along almost 
every legitimate line. If these men are “fools” I feel 
sorry for the rest of the community. 

There is undoubtedly a certain amount of truth in 
the criticisms upon our schools now being made in cerf- 
tain quarters. I have read a series of articles on the 
subject in one of our popular magazines, and am con 
vinced that probably two per cent. of all that 1s said 1s 
really true. In order, however, to make even this two 
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Crowell’s Latest Books 


Childhood 


By Burges Johnson 


A beautiful quarto volume, in a class by itself among 
elaborate holiday publications. 29 full-page photographs by 
Cecilia Hunter and Caroline Ogden. 4to, cloth, net, $3.00" 


Myths and Legends of Japan 


By F. Hadland Davis 


Fascinating stories from Japanese lore and literature. 32 
illustrations in color by Evelyn Paul. 8vo, net - - 



















The Alps as Seen by the Poets 
Edited by J. Walker McSpadden 


Carefully chosen selections from Byron, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Wordsworth, and other poets. Illustrated. by 16 
superb illustrations in color of the Matterhorn, ‘Mont Blanc, 
Castle of Chillon, the Swiss. Lakes, etc. 8vo,net-  - 1.50 


A Mexican Journey 
By E. H. Blichfeldt 


A complete survey of this interesting country by a traveler 
and writer thoroughly conversant with its political, com- 
mercial, and industrial affairs. Map and 32 illustrations from 
photographs. 8vo,net -_ - og - - 2.00 


Through South America 
By H. W. Van D ke 


Intreduction by Hon. John Barrett, Director-General of 
the Pan American Union. A careful consideration and 
description of all the countries of the continent. Map and 
32 illustrations. 8vo, net - - . - - - 2.00 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


New York 








Nichols’ New Graded Lessons 
in Arithmetic 


AN EIGHT BOOK OR THREE BOOK SERIES 


The best graded series of arithmetics ever published. 
Every page was tested in the grade for which it was made 
and the whole series is known tv be within the mastery of 
Grammar School pupils. 

Among the places in New England where Nichols’ New 
Graded ssons are used as basal text books are: Boston, 
Springtield, Haverhill, Hartford, New Haven, Newport, Paw- 
— Rutland, Bennington and many other important 
cities. 


GIFFORD’S PROGRESSIVE MENTAL 
ARITHMETICS 
BOOK I BOOK II 


A complete course in mental arithmetic—the arithmetié of 
every-day life—for grades 1V-—-VIII. These arithmetics are 
bringing back to the schoois something that every grade 
teach r prizes and which fits the pupil _*- the business of 
life. There can be no guess work about the need of just such 
drill as these arithmetics provide. 

Adopted in Boston, Brookline, Hartford, Newton, Waltham, 
Somerville, Wobarn, etc. etc. 


THE METCALF-CALL READERS 


These readers are a six-bovk series covering the course in 
reading for elementary schools. The material for these 
readers has been chosen for its value in developing animated, 
expressive Oral reading and their use side by side with those 
readers ayowedly made for other purposes will greatly 
Strengthen the reaiing in any school. 


ELSON & MacMULLAN’S STORY OF THE 
OLD WORLD 


This history gives an account of the European beginnings 
of American History, and is the only text book thus far pub- 
lished that can be used successfully with sixth grade pupils. 
It is based upon the recommendation of the committee of 
eight of the American Historical Society. 


THOMPSON BROWN CO. 


(Johnson, Blagden & McTurnan) 
NEW YORK 





BOSTON 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE PHILIPPINES ? 


A good many people think 
Dewey who discovered the Philippines. 
know who did? 

Do you know who and what the Filipinos are 
and what their language is? 

Do you know to what extent the people are 
civilized and Christianized? 

Do you know the course of past development 
and the prospect for future development? 

Do you know how the Philippines are now gov- 
erned, and who pays the expenses? 


it was Admiral 


Do you 


Information on these and hundreds of similar 
interesting points is clearly and authoritatively 
presented in Barrows’ History of the Philippines. 





This is a book for every one interested in the 
Philippines, and ought to be in every High School 
library. 

Barrows’ History of the Philippines 
List price $1.25 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Atlanta Manila 





Chicago 
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(Continued from page 601.) 

—-~--— ——- ; 
per cent. effective, there ought to be at least some criti- 
cism along constructive lines, In the articles referred to 
I have been utterly unable to find one single trace that 
could in any sense be called constructive. 

As a matter of fact, the public school teachers of 
‘America are among the most conscientious people in 
ithe world, and are fully as intelligent in their work 
vas are the workers along any other line. They are in- 
tensely anxious to give the people better schools than 
they now have. They will welcome constructive criti- 
cism from any one who can give it. They are produc- 
ing better schools every year. They have not yet 
‘succeeded in reaching perfection, and they never will 
reach it; for conditions are constantly changing, and the 
schools to be effective must change with them. But 
‘even as things are, the average school of to-day is prob- 
,ably fully as much of a success as is the average maga- 
zine that is assailing it rather than helping it. 

—o-—- 
PrincripAL Mary M. FINDLEY, 
High School, Monmouth, Il. 

At least eighty per cent. of the boys who have been 
members of our high school for as long as a year are 
making good in their various lines of work. Of the 
graduates the one who is not successful is a rare ex- 
ception. 

In the town there is a college which many of our 
alumni attend. They are among the leaders in all the 
college activities. In a recent literary contest three 
out of the four prizes offered were taken by former 
high school students. An alumnus of the high school is 
the secretary of the local Y. M. C. A., and is very 
successful; another goes soon to Japan to take an im- 
portant position with a great shipbuilding company; 
still another has recently been called to be dean of 
music in a large school in a neighboring state. And so 
I might go on at length. In the city most of the 
young men who are doing work that is really worth 
while are alumni of the high school. 

There is no other factor in America that begins to 
compare in importance with the high schools in the work 
that they are doing for the adolescent boys of the 
country. 





. ——1)-——— 
PRINCIPAL IsAAc THOMAS, 
Rutland, Vermont. 

I have been continuously in high school work 
since 1885, twenty-five of those years as principal. In 
round numbers I have had to do with 5,000 boys and 
girls in that time, and have graduated about 2,400, of 
whom one-third to two-fifths, say 1,000, have gone to 
college, and have graduated. Of the living out of the 
graduates (1) negatively, no one—or only a handful—has 
turned out badly; (2) positively, all the 1,000 college 
folk are doing well, some are eminent lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, teachers, business men, wives, mothers, 
daughters, each in his station and according to his 
ability, influences for good wherever they are. The 
remaining 1,400 are- doing just as well in a humbler and 
less conspicuous way. All—and this is the point—are 
doing better than they could or would have done without 
the high school, according to all reliable testimony. Thus 
much for their material outward success. But who can 
measure the lift in living they received? 

In answering this question it must be remembered that 
only my older graduates have as yet had time to become 
eminent, and yet I can count two missionaries, two 
professors in college, one scientist and writer, three 
ministers, ten teachers, two heads of corporations, and 
many successful business men already high in their 
respective places. 

Whatever faults the public school may have mostly 
lie in the administration of it. Better, perhaps, to say 
that the public school is not more conspicuously success- 
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ful because (1) the facilities have not kept pace with 
the phenomenal growth; (2) politics inevitably has 
hindered good work; (3) the mediocre men in charge 
have gone after many strange gods, and have not beem 
intelligent enough or faithful enough to public duty to 


‘stand for educated teaching on fundamentals. Yet 


the public school, intelligently administered by first-class, 
highly educated men consecrated to public service, is 
our only hope. Even as it is it is the best we have. 

If, in what I have already said, I have not yet made 
plain what I think of the high school, let me say that 
of all parts of our system of schools the high school 
could be least spared, because (1) it is the people’s only 
chance for a glimpse even of something beyond. the 
uneducated teaching of the grades; (2) it is the only 
way to college for thousands of boys and girls, who 
bring back to their communities better trained minds an@ 
larger lives; (3) it is the only phase in our educational 
system where the people not going to college have an 
opportunity to come into contact with educated teachers, 
men and women of wider outlook and larger range of 
life. Poor, as it may be, it is the best we have. I wish, 
with all my heart, that all its opportunities might be 
used in learning how to live, and none of them be 
wasted in learning how to make a living. There ought 
to be other places for that. 

a 
Principal Stanley J. Brown, 
Joliet, Il. 

The township high school at Joliet keeps an up-to- 
date record of its graduates for a period of ten years 
following graduation. Therefore, all the statements 
made concerning them and their work may be verified 
by am appeal to the records. This statement concerns 
only those who have graduated since 1906. 

Twenty per cent. of the graduates, very largely young 
women, enter immediately upon teaching,- either in rural 
or village schools. Fifty per cent. enter, immediately, 
some higher institution of learning. The other thirty 
per cent. are distributed among the industries of the 
city. Of all who graduate or attend school three years 
or more, we regard ninety per cent. as successful, and 
we put into the quality, successful, not merely money- 
getting, but community service and civic contribution. 

I have before me the names of scores of young 
women and young men who, within two years after 
graduation, are able to earn more in dollars and cents 
than their fathers were earning at that time. One 
young Austrian, who had a struggle to get through 
high school, was able to earn, within three years after 
graduation, $1,100 a year in the field of electricity. An- 
other young Swede, within two years after gradua- 
tion, was able to earn $960 a year as a bookkeeper. A 
score of young men who have taken our work in sur- 
veying, mathematics, etc., have been able to take charge 
of groups of men and earn as much as $1,200 a year 
within a period of four years after graduation. The 
young men who go into banks and business houses 
are earning from $60 to $100 a month at the end of @ 
period from three to five years. We can furnish the 
names of 300 young men and young women who have 
graduated within four or five years, who, according to 
present-day standards, are reasonablv successful. 

The public school as an institution judged by the 
same standards which we apply to business, com- 
mercial, and professional life, is a success. When we 
compare the boy or girl who left school at the close 
of the eighth grade with the boy or girl from the same 
family who left after graduating from high school, we 
must admit that the additional four years’ training 
has more than doubled the value of the boy or girl as @ 
citizen, as a member of the community, and as a bread- 
winner. There is no other public institution whose con- 
tribution is more marked, or more defensible, or more 
successful in the kind of product which it turns out. 





' 
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Just Published 


Reeve’s 
Physical Laboratory Guide 


By Freperick C. Rerve, E, E., Master in Physics, 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 


60 CENTS 


This Laboratory Guide embodies twelve chapters, nine 
containing experiments, and three containing notes on 
the experiments, Tables of Physical Constants, and a list 
of apparatus, with directions for homemade apparatus. 

The directions for each experiment are full and definite. 
The illustrations are purposely diagrammatic in order 
that the attention of the pupil may not be distracted by 
the mere form of the apparatus. 

All the physical constants needed in the experiments are 
to be found in the tables at the end of the book. 

This feature makes for rapidity and accuracy. 

Chapter X. contains brief statements of the principles of 
physics where thev m>~ be easily and quick'-~ referred to. 
Numerous questions are scattered through the text, and 
teachers are urged to insist that the pupils include an- 
swers to these questions in their records of experiments. 
The book is complete enough to be used alone, but the 
course may be supplemented by any classroom textbook 
of physics. 

The experiments cover the requirements for entrance 
to college. 








American Book Company 
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THE 
WOODS HUTCHINSON 
HEALTH SERIES 


AN IDEAL COURSE IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


THE HANDBOOK OF HEALTH 
For Grades VI, VII and VIII 
65 cents net. Postpaid 


THE CHILD’S DAY 
For Grades III, IV and V 


(Just Published.) 
40 cents net. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMP. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














THE STATUE 
FOLLOWS THE MODEL 


The model is the inward vision. No life 
attainment of consequence was ever made 
but what followed the inward vision. The 
realization of the vision is impossible with- 
out skill and skill comes of training, M. C, 
S. can help you not only to realize but to 
GREATLY ENLARGE your vision o 
BUSINESS SUCCESS. Our graduates 
here developed that high grade of skill that 
has put them into the enviable positions 
whichthey nowoccupy. Our normal course 
especially adapted for Commercial Teach- 
ers. Ask for free catalog. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


. Day School Any Monday 
+ 
Begin * Evening School Any Tuesday 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


* Educationally the strongest business school in New Englana’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 











WINSHIP Prompt! 
Fair! TEACHERS’ 
Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 


I thank you for your excellent services in filling my posi- 
tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 

From a Connecticut teacher :— 


I thank you for your interest in locating me and will «n- 
deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 
I am enjoying my work here in the——— Schov! as I have. 
never enjoyed teaching before. 

From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 
~ — in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Piompt, Courteous, 

air.” 

From a New Hampshire teacher :-— 

I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 
sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which I registered. 

From a teacher of a large private school :— 

Iam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 
with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 

Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prom} t 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston,Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Alired 
Coester, Ph. D. Boston: 1 & Co. Cloth. 334 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

Of Dr. Coester’s Spanish grammar it can be said 
‘that it justifies its adjective—the greatly overworked 
“practical.” It consists of two distinct parts, the first 
‘of which aims simply to introduce the student to the 
anguage, the second to serve as a systematic exposition 
‘of the principles of Spanish accidence and syntax. It 
‘cannot be denied that it is a mistake to try to give the 
elementary pupil a thorough understanding of each 
new phase of the grammar in a single lesson. It is 
far better to teach at first only the essentials, and then, 
when the pupil is on speaking terms, so to speak, with 
the language, to attempt a complete discussion of its 
components. Suffice it to say that Coester’s Spanish 
Grammar proceeds on this theory—and does it well. 
A noteworthy feature is the omission of the familiar 
form of address with “ti” and the substitution of the 
formal “usted” from the start, thus introducing the 
pupil immediately to one of the chief characteristics of 
Spanish. The second part of the book contains a com- 
plete account of Spanish syntax and accidence, with 
special attention to radical changing and _ irregular 
verbs, and a great deal of material for composition 
work, but none for translation, the assumption being 
that by the time the student reaches that portion of the 
book he _ is reading connected Spanish. The general 
impression gained from the book is one of freshness, 
variety, and care. 

















_— 


LANGUAGE FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. By John 
Morrow, assistant district superintendent, Pittsburgh. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. IMustrated. 

John Morrow’s supervision secured the best of work 
in lower-grade English in Allegheny. He has been for 
‘about a third of a centurv enthusiastically progressive 
in school equipment, in methods, and in spirit of work. 
He was the first man from a distance to go to the limit 
in Colonel Francis W. Parker’s Quincy methods. 
‘Starting on the firing line of progress, he has kept at 
the front in all the years, and now he has given the 
‘schools one of the very best language books for Second 
Reader pupils that has ever been put upon the market, 
best in conception of what should be achieved and how 
to achieve it with the least waste of energy on the part 
of the teacher and the fewest false moves on the part 
of the children. The illustrations are eminently beauti- 
ful and valuable. 

CHILD LABOR IN CITY STREETS. By Edward 
N. Clopper, Ph. D., secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee for Mississippi. New York: Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 280 pp. 

Strong as the sentiment is against child labor in fac- 
tories, there is seemingly no sentiment against child 
labor in streets, and it is given a free rein. All cities 
cannot have a John E. Gunckel, and in most of our 
American cities the newsboy, bootblack, and pedler re- 
ceive no attention. In this volume Dr. Clopper dis- 
cusses the sitnation, showing present conditions and 
the vastly better conditions abroad, shows the effects 
of the laissez-faire policy, and suggests the remedy— 
prohibition, not regulation. 


AN ENGLISH PRIMARY SCHOOL. By A. K. 
Pritchard and F. Ashford. Boston, New York, Indi- 
anapolis: Thompson, Brown Company. Cloth. 128 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Here is a book as interesting as profitable to any 
primary teacher. Nowhere can be a book at all like 
it. It is English in all the setting and the more at- 
tractive therefor. One rare inspiration of the book 1s 
the fact that every word of the real primary school 
life of England applies perfectly to life in New Eng- 
land or in any other part of America. The sense of 
the universality of the latest phases of educational 
progress is most refreshing and comforting. The 
presentation of it all is charming in its directness, in 
its unique literary scheme. The chapters are devoted 
to Handwork, Nature Study, Story-telling, Language 
Training, Number, The Sense of Rightness, and The 
Brickyard. The special charm of the book is the inci- 
dental way in which it takes one into the neighbor- 
hood life and reveals innate prejudices of some par- 
ents in every community against any new feature of 
school life. Human nature is the same in Yorkshire 
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as in the Berkshires, in old England as in New Eng- 
land. Every comment made over there at the intro- 
duction of Nature Study and Story-telling can be 
heard in any village in the United States. For in- 
formation, instruction, and inspiration “An English 
Primary School” is the noblest kind or a success. 


——_—— 


EULENPFINGSTEN. By Wilhelm Raabe. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by M. B. Lambert. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Frontispiece and 
map. 189 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

This is a whimsical tale by the German philosopher 
and humorist, Wilhelm Raabe, who died about two years 
ago and whom Professor Robertson compares to Dick- 
ens. His ‘humor, however, is the gentle kind which 
moves to a smile rather than to a laugh. The scene is 
Frankfort, 'the time, the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Raabe has a delightful style, full of allusions to 
Latin, French, and English, playful and fluent. The 
book is well worth reading as a story, aside from its 
utility in class work. Mr. Lambert’s notes show the re- 
sults of considerable research and of careful thought, 
and are worthy of their subject; the vocabulary, too, is 
entirely adequate. The book should receive a hearty 
welcome from German teachers. 


MORE LITTLE BEASTS OF FIELD AND WOOD. 
By William Everett Cram. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 303 pp. Price, $1. 

The production of so many children’s stories of the 
animals and their habits is evidence enough of the 
popularity of this sort of reading. Children enjoy 
getting this “second-hand knowledge” immensely, but 
we ought to wish them desirous of something more. 
A good many things children are told about they ought 
to have learned themselves. In “More Little Beasts” 
Mr. Cram offers much delightful information on the 
ways of woodland folk, and he tells it in a way which 
makes the boy want to go out and find out for himself. 





THE STORY OF INDIANA AND ITS PEOPLE. 
Bv President Robert J. Aley, University of Maine, 
and Max Aley. Chicago: O. P. Barnes. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 315 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

President Aley and his son have presented the his- 
tory of Indiana in the most attractive form possible. 
The style is simple and natural, so that all pupils will 
easily understand the text; the narrative is so interest- 
ing that all the children will read it eagerly; and the 
proper features are emphasized in a history such as 
this, which serves primarily to develop in children a 
love for their commonwealth. Less space is given to 
constitutional and political history than to the social 
and industrial growth of the state. The book is beau- 
tifully put together, has excellent illustrations, and has 
several good maps. Already the book has had an en- 
thusiastic reception in Indiana. 


THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION. By E. T. 
Campagnac, professor of education, University of 
Liverpool. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 65 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This treatment of composition methods is a valuable 
addition to the series of “Educational Monographs” of 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Professor Campagnac’s 
suggestions both reveal the fundamental character ot 
‘the composition work in relation to all of the pupil’s 
other work and to his own life, and at the same time 
offer direct help to the teacher by giving numerous 
hints in regard to the best methods of conducting the 
exercises in composition. The fact that the book is 
written from the point of view of teachers in England 
only brings out in bolder relief the striking similarity 
in the problems and conditions faced by teachers ot 
English in this country and in England. 


JOSEFA IN SPAIN. _ Little People Everywhere 
Series. A geographical reader. 3y Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald and Julia Dalrymple. Boston: Little, 
3rown & Co. School edition. Cloth. Illuminated 


cover. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. : : 

This matchless series of the geography of various 
lands, a series which is equally valuable for historical 
setting, for description of natural conditions, for por 
trayal of life as dt is lived, and for civic advantages and 
disadvantages, is enlarged by this volume on 
Spaniards, and Spanish life. 


Spain, the 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
am every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
ghould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 


tesue. 


—eee 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


DECEMBER. 


: ional Council of Education, 

28 it: ities on Economy of Time in 

Public School Education, Chicago, 

Auditorium Hotel; Supt. H. B. Wil- 
son, chairman. 


-24: Southern California Associa- 

4 to Los Angeles; pres., J. A. Cran- 
ston, Santa Ana; sec’y, Mark Kep- 
pel, Los Angeles. 


: Montana State Association, 

g TE res., Principal Albert J. 

Roberts, elena; sec’y, Mrs. Pearl 
Marshall, Missoula. 


26, 27, 28: New Jersey State 
tion, Atlantic City; pres., 
Morris, Bloomfield; sec’y, 
B. Boyer, Atlantic City. 


-28: Arkansas State Association, 
Oe tine Rock; pres., J. P. Womack, 
Magnolia. 


-28: Oregon State  Association,— 
 eshora Bivision: Portland 


27, 28: Washington Educational 
Pr Sesion, Everett; pres. A. S. 
Barrows; sec’y, O. C. Whitney, 
Tacoma. 


6, 27, 28: Pennsylvania State As- 
. sociation, Harrisburg; pres. J. G. 
Becht, Harrisburg. 


26, 27, 28: Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, 
Indianapolis; sec’y, Professor 
Charles Bundy Wilson, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


26-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, New York state, Syracuse; 
pres., Francis R. Parker, Elmira. 


December 30-January 3: California 
Association, San Francisco; A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco, sec’y. 


JANUARY. 


2-4: Wyoming’ State 
Sheridan; Supt. J. J. 
dan, pres. 


FEBRUARY. 


Department of Superinten- 
X. E. A. Philadelphia; 
F. B. Dyer, 


Associa- 
George 
Charles 


Association, 
Early, Sheri- 


24-28: 
dence, i 
pres., Superintendent 
Boston. 


— 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

EDEN. A _ “sub-grade” which 
Superintendent Palmer started this 
fall has proved a most astonishing 
success. It is a class at the high 
school for boys and girls between 
sixteen and eighteen who have not 
completed their grammar school 
course, but who still wish and ought 
to continue in school. The fourteen 
at present in this class at the high 
school have selected some of their 
work from the regular high school 
Studies, and they are all continuing 
their elementary English, grammar, 
and spelling, while a few have to 
continue with penmanship and arith- 
metic. From a group of over-age 
children in grammar grades failing 
with great regularity they are trans- 
formed into a group of young men 
and women, succeeding as well as 
any other corresponding group of 
young men and women in the high 
school. 


ORONO. The first materials for 
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testing the success of the new plan 
of admission at the State University 
are available. Students were re- 
ceived this fall from ten academies 
and twenty-five high schools which 
sent no students during the previous 
two years. These thirty-five schools 
sent sixty-nine pupils. The increase 
in the number of schools represented 
and the larger number of pupils is 
shown by the following table:— 

1910. 1911. 1912. 
Number of schools... 60 58 80 
Number of students..120 141 222 
The records of the secretary of the 
university also show that this year’s 
freshman class has a considerably 
smaller percentage of students who 
are conditioned in studies than any 
previous class. The results seem in 
every way satisfactory. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At the recent state 
election the people of Essex and 
Bristol counties by referendum voted 
to establish county agricultural 
schools. Preliminary steps are now 
being taken to establish them. Gov- 
ernor Foss is expected to appoint 
four men in each county shortly who, 
acting in conjunction with the county 
commissioners, will form a board of 
trustees with authority to manage the 
affairs of the new agricultural schools. 
It is provided that Essex county may 
issue $75,000 in bonds for the con- 


struction of the school and = spend 
$25,000 per annum for running ex- 
penses. Bristol county may issue 
bonds for $30,000 for buildings and 


equipment and spend $16,000 per an- 
num for running expenses. When the 
work is approved by the state board 
of education the state will reimburse 
these counties to the extent of one- 
half the running expenses. Many 
western states have similar schools in 
operation with very successful re- 
sults. R. W. Stetson, in charge of 
agricultural education for the Massa- 
chusetts board of education, is very 
hopeful concerning the usefulness of 
these schools in Massachusetts. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club will hold their next quarterly 
meeting at the City Club on Decem- 
ber 14. 

EVERETT. The Teachers’ Club 
has enthusiastically started the year. 
In October they gave a reception to 
the new teachers and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Melville 
A. Arnold: vice-president, Jennie E. 
Whitaker; secretary, Julia M. Chase; 
treasurer, Marion E. Conn; auditor, 
Beulah M. Sanford. For November 
they gave a lecture by John Ken- 
drick Bangs. The Teachers’ Benefit 
Association has been loyally sup- 
ported since its organization. There 
are over 120 members at the present 
time. 

SPRINGFIELD. Commercial 
geography is made exceedingly in- 
teresting at the Forest Park gram- 
mar school by use of the pageant to 
illustrate the several lessons. The 
eighth grade course is easily adapt- 


able to pageant form. The work 
was grouped into four important 
divisions, occupations, exports, im- 
ports, and commercial cities. All 
the work of preparing for the 
pageant was done by the pupils. Su- 


pervisor Egbert E. McNary of the 
vocational school has procured a 
set of sixty-seven slides, with which 
he is illustrating before his classes 
work in iron and brass. Foreigners 
to the number of 350 attended 
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| treasure. 


To Give Pleasure and In- 


Spiration to Boys and Girls 


This was theanimating thought 
of the men and women who wrote 


| these books—books that through | 


the agency of 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


will reach thousands of children 
and make them the nobler for | 
the acquaintance. Everyone a | 


TEN 1912 READERS 


A Christmas Carol 
Dickens - West. One of the | 
most touching and popular short | 
stories ever written. Rich with 
the Christmas spirit. Of special 
value in teaching reading. Line 
drawings by Milo K. Winter. .35 


The Water-Babies 
Kingsley - Hiestand. The aa- 
ventures of a little runaway 
London “sweep” who threw him- 
self into the river and was turned 
into a water baby. 
Ings by Will Carqueville. 


The Heart of’a'’Boy 

DeAmicis-Jewett. 
boy masterpiece. An exquisite 
story of a_ boy’s experiences, 
thoughts and life, by a boy. Line 
drawings by Homer W. Colby. 
Photos. 


} 
} 


Japanese Fairy Tales 

Series II. Teresa Peirce Wil- 
liston. Tales from the Orient 
that have long delighted the 
lfttle children of Nippon. With 
games, “The Feast of the Dolls,” 
ete, Colored pictures by Sanchi 
Ogawa. 50 


The Autobiography of Ben- | 


jamin Franklin 
‘The life and work of one of 
our greatest patriots, philos- 
ophers, and statesmen, edited by 
George B. Aiton. Absorbingly 
interesting. Line drawings by 
Colby. 45 


Lincoln: The Man of the 


People 
William H. Mace. A graphic 
story of the great War Presi- 
dent from the tfme he was a 


child. Moving, uplifting. Line 
drawings by Colby. Fifth and 
sixth grades. 35 


Cromwell: England's Un-| 


crowned King 
Esse V. Hathaway. Told with 
sympathy and depth of feeling 
that made “Napoleon: The Little 
Corcisan” so notable. Line draw- 
tings by Carle Boog. 


The Mace History Readers 
William H. Mace. Books I, II, 


III. Life stories of great Ameri- 
cans who carry the thread of 
national history. Profusely il- 


lustrated with line drawings by 
Colby. Maps. Each 


Asia: A Geography Reeder 

Ellsworth Huntington. As in- 
teresting as a book of travels. 
Written first hand by a born 
story teller, and a thorough geo- 
grapher. Photos. Maps. 75 


The Early Sea People 

Katharine E. Dopp, Extension 
Division of the University of 
Chicago. First steps in the con- 
quest of the waters. Exception- 
ally fine pictures by Howard V. 
Brown. 5e 


Rand McNally & Compan 


Chicago New York 





Line draw- | 
45 


The Italian 


AS 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


Holden Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following June 
Makes it the 


Most Economical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 5Uc apiece Receive the | 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 








THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres- 





twenty-one classes at the evening 
school of the Howard:Street school, 
most of them to study the English 
language. 

Extensive plans for a social centre 
are being made in connection with 
the new commercial high school 
building. 

Newsboys police the city of 
Springfield with a system of their 
own. The Newsbovs’ Union re- 
cently formed a ward city govern- 
ment which meets once a week and 
discusses problems which concern 
their rights. They encourage hon- 
esty, politeness, and business ability. 
There is a mayor, as well as alder- 
man, chief of police, and officers in 
their organization. The personnel 
of the newsboys’ profession has 
made a remarkable change for the 
better in Springfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WINDSOR. With.an endowment 
of over $2,000,000 yielding an income 
of over $100,000 and with an ade- 
quate equipment of new buildings 
designed by one of the foremost 
architects of the country, the open- 
ing of Loomis Institute in 1914 
promises to be a great occasion for 
Connecticut. The school will be a 
free, co-educational vocational 
school, which will also be equipped 
with courses to fit children for col- 
lege entrance. The institute will be 
an everlasting memorial to Joseph 
Loomis, the founder of the great 
Loomis connection in America, who 
settled in Windsor in 1639, and cul- 
tivated the land on which Loomis In- 
stitute will stand. None of the 
founders of the institute is now 
alive, but the fund is in the hands of 
an admirable board of trustees, of 
which John M. Taylor, president of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation, is at the head. 

BRIDGEPORT. 3ovs of the 
State Trade school here are building 
a house. A’ prominent contractor 
gave the boys the order for the build- 
ing. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. An open- 
air children’s theatre is soon to be 
opened on the roof of the Century 


theatre. The establishment of this 
playhouse exclusively for the enter- 








M.C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 






























very 
Woman Needs 


a corrective medicine 
times when she feels aids. 
sorts—when she has headache, 
backache, lassitude, nervous 
depression and a general sense 
of misery. 

At such times she cannot be ex- 


pected to be good for much to herself 
or those around her. 


Beechains 
Pills 


“The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World*’ 





are the reliable help every woman needs. A 
few small doses will correct the digestive or- 
gans, stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 

When these organs are in good order, all your bodily 
functions will be pe omeal naturally and properly. Take 
Beecham’s Pills and have richer, purer blood, clearer eyes 
and a healthy look instead of a sallow skin. As sure as you 
try them, you will realize why Beecham’s Piiis are 


The World’s Family Medicine 


Directions of special value to women are with every box. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c and 25c. 
If your dealer should not have them, send price to 
Thomas Beecham, 417 Canal Street, N. Y- 
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| Do Effective Work” 


—equipped with 


WEBSTERS 

















NEW INTERNATIONAL | 


| Why not give your pupils a like | 
| opportunity to gain accurate, | 
| concise, up-to-date information | 
\from the highest source—the 


MERRIAM WEBSTER ? 


Consider the advantages from 
using this new creation which 
answers with final authority all 
kinds of questions in language, 
history, geography, fiction, 
biography, trades, arts, and sci- 
ences. The New International 
is more thanadictionary in fact 
it is an encyclopedia, equiva- 
lent in type matter to a 15- 
volume set. 


400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400, 000. 
The only dictionary with the NEW 
DIVIDED PAGE, — character- 
ized as “A STROKE OF GEN- 
IUS.” Effective work demands 

the Best equipment. 
WRITE for Suggestions on the use of the 


Dictionary. FREE. Mention this Journal 
and we will include a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Why not at once make a requisition for the NEW 
INTEEN ATIONAL—The Merriam Webster? 











For nearly 70 years publishers of the 
GENUINE WEBSTER. 














Examination for School 
Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons 
wishing to obtain the certificate of 
approval of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for the position of 
Superintendent of Schools, in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, 
will be held in room 15, State House, 
Boston, Friday and Saturday, De- 
cember 27 and 28, 1912, at 9.30 A. M. 
For further information communicate 


with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Commissioner of Education, 
Room 500, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
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tainment of children is the result of 
a plan developed by W. K. Vander- 
bilt and George C. Tyler. The thea- 
tre will have a seating capacity of 
800. There is no balcony, but twelve 
boxes are arranged at the rear ot 
the auditorium. The roof is arched 
and groined, the stage is low, and 
the seats are somewhat lower than 
those of the ordinary theatre. The 
open-air character of the theatre is 
obtained by the penetration of the 
arches with windows and three large 
French glass double doors that open 
upon the terraced esplanade over- 
looking Central park. 

BUFFALO. Dr. A. R. Brubucker 
of Schenectady is the new president 
of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, elected at the annual 
meeting in Buffalo. It was really a 
remarkable meeting. Percy I. Bug- 
bee of Oneonta was president this 
year, and had arranged the meeting 
perfectly. Superintendent Emerson 
showed that Buffalo appreciated the 
honor of playing host to the associa- 
tion,—an honor which will probably 
zo to Utica next year. Richard A. 
Searing of North Tonawanda is the 
secretary for 1913. 

BROOKLYN. Over 2,000 teach- 
ers are taking advantage of the edu- 
cational courses offered by the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. Dr. W.S. Davis, 
who came to the principalship of the 
city normal school from the State 
Normal school at California, Pa., 
was for several years principal of 
Wilbraham Academy in Massachu- 
setts. He had taken extensive 
studies, earning his doctorate in 
philosophy at Clark University, go- 
ing from there directly to the prin- 
cipalship of the Training school at 
California, from which position he 
was soon promoted to the princi- 
palship upon the death of Dr. Noss. 

For the first time in many years 
there was no teachers’ institute dur- 
ing November. Superintendent Hee- 
ter discovered the sentiment of the 
teachers to be that they preferred to 
lose the day’s wage, $3, and have a 
holiday. 


VIRGINIA. 
FREELING (Dickenson county). 
The school officials are urging 


teachers to encourage the study of 
agriculture among their pupils, and 
some interest in this direction is be- 
ing taken in schools. Division Su- 
perintendent French insists that 
teachers make an effort to interest 
their pupils in the art of beautifying 
the school grounds, as well as the 
premises about their homes. But 
only a few of the country school 
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buildings are sufficiently fenced to 
protect the grounds from the rav- 
ages of stock, and this condition 
makes it useless to set shrubbery or 
ornamental trees on the. premises. 
It is probable that: steps will be 
taken to remédy this condition in 
the near future. 

RICHMOND. Contributory ser- 
vice was the keynote of this year’s 
meeting of the Virginia Educational 
Conference, which just finished its 
seventh annual meeting, an educa- 
tional gathering which was pro- 
nounced the greatest in the history 
of the state. State Superintendent 
Eggleston has every reason to fee! 
proud of his accomplishments of the 
ast ten years. The progressive spirit 
of the teachers was everywhere evi- 
dent, and emphasis was placed upon 
the necessity for divorcing schools 
and politics and better salaries. Vir- 
ginia will soon forge her way to the 
front in the educational progress in 
the United States. 

President Julian A. Burruss of the 
State Normal and Industrial school 
at Harrisonburg was_ elected -presi- 
dent of the 1913 conference. Other 
officers elected were: Alger Wool- 
folk, Richmond, secretary, and 
George W. Guy, principal of the 
Hampton high school, treasurer 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

GREENSBORO. It is hard to 
measure the results of such an educa- 
tional revival meeting as that held in 
Greensboro two weeks ago, but it is 
certain that there are great results. 
Especially is it certain when the en- 
thusiasm of a great organization like 
the State Teachers’ Assembly is cen- 
tred on two or three points of attack, 
as it was this year on a longer school 


year, child labor legislation, voca- 
tional training. President Brooks 
offered a nrogram headed by such 


names as E. T. Fairchild, Dr. Strayer, 
Dr. Norsworthy, and Miss George, 
who talked on the Montessori sys- 
tem. The programs of the section 
were replete with excellent papers by 
men from within the state: Superin- 
tendent Latham on “Elimination,” 
Superintendent Pussev of Goldsboro 
on “Methods,” Superintendent Har- 
per of Raleigh, Superintendent Green 
of Durham, Miss Maud Harris of 
Concord, Miss Flossie Howell of 
Goldsboro, Miss Augusta Michaels 
of Durham, and Mr. Bivens of the 
state department. The county super- 
intendents had most interesting de- 
bates on vital questions. Next year’s 
president is A. C. -Reynolds of Cul- 
lowhee. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed a recommendation to change 
the type of organization of the as- 
sembly. 








When nothing else will start dirt 
YOU KNOW 


SAPOLIO 


WILL DO IT 
WORKS WITHOUT WASTE 


CLEANS 


SCOURS 


POLISHES 
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ro bine tl MENEELY & CO. a 
BOSTON Ser | ae B : ‘ 
2k PARK ST, 5 a Oe - 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col,, 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


Portland, Ore., 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 





THE PARKER "{A(8EF :: 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Spokane, Washington 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of tha 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit. 
man, Principal. 





THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces and recommends teachers to superintendents and schoo) officials at short 
notice. Requests of schoo) officials will receive immediate attention. 


CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE 


721 Main Street, - - 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 Tremont Street, 
ency for provident teachers and school officers who are 


An 
for the future. 
formerly of Harvard University. 


Boston, Mass. 
planning for next year and 


Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 





TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. Salaries in Memphis 
are now on a good basis. The maxi- 
mum for a grade teacher is $1,200, 
paid in twelve equal amounts, a 
check being mailed to each on the 
last day of each month. All other 
salaries are on the same advanced 
basis. 

Remarkable results with school 
gardening have been accomplished 
under Superintendent Wolfe’s inspi- 
ration and direction. He has used 
the press of the city effectively. 


NASHVILLE. The women of 
the D. A. R. of Tennessee are of 
great assistance in the campaign for 
a better compulsory education law. 


FLORIDA. 


TALLAHASSEE. Knapp Agricul- 
tural day was celebrated in this 
state on December 6. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. Women of this 
state are going to ask the legislature 
for the right to vote on everything 
connected with the schools, as well 
as to hold office as county examiner, 
county superintendent, and on the 
city and county school boards. Un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. John I. 
Moore of the Arkansas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Arkansas should 
be straightway brought into line 
with the rest of the states. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KENTUCKY. 

MOREHEAD. Rowan _ county, 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, superin- 
tendent, recently had a school fair 
in connection with the annual corn 
and canning show. which presented 
some unique exhibits. In addition t: 
the usual display oi maps, letters, 
drawings, and construction work 
there were original poems and bal- 
lads from the mountain girls and 
boys which displayed rare talent. 
The domestic science exhibit con- 
sisted of bread, canned products, 
sewing, embroidery, crocheting, 
weaving, patching, and  darning. 
There was a most complete exhibit 
of manual training work such as 


bookcases, recitation-seats, tables, 
picture-frames, flower-shelves, and 
ventilating boards, all made by the 
hoys in the rural schools for use in 
the schoolroom. One manual train- 
ing class weather-boarded the school- 
house in an isolated district, and en- 
tered the picture of the work in 
process. The arts and crafts exhibit 
of the elderly women brought forth 
many exquisite designs in old- 
fashioned coverlids. blankets, and 
quilts. Congressman W. J. Fields 
offered prizes for the best letter 
from an adult who learned to write 
this term in the moonlight schools. 
The first prize was won by a man 
thirty-three years old, the second by 
a man fifty years old, who learned to 
write a letter in seven evenings, and 
the third prize by a woman seventy 
years of age, who learned to write in 
eight nights. There were many let- 
ters from the newly-learned adults on 
exhibition. The boys in the Corn 
Club raised the yield from twenty 
bushels in 1910 to eighty-six bushels 
in 1912. One girl canned 150 gallons 
of tomatoes from one-tenth of an 
acre. J. W. Newman, commissioner 
of agriculture, was present, and was 
so impressed with the county that 
he announced that he would make it 
a demonstration fruit county for the 
state, and would immediately plant 
1,000 acres in fruit for the people. 

OWENSBORO. Superintendent 
Risley has proved to the satisfaction 
of the teachers and citizens here that 
Owensboro public schools are not a 
failure. Here eighty-five per cent. of 
a class remain to enter the high 
school. 


KANSAS. 

WELLINGTON. A schoolhouse 
specially planned to be of service 
for pblic meetings, entertainments, 
and other social purposes has just 
heen completed here. They believe 
t coeial centre idea here, and 

vhat they believe in doing. 
MISSOURI. 

JOPLIN. The high school has a 
weekly convocation at which the 
high school orchestra plays an im- 
portant part. The school singing !s 
led by some student, and a chorus 
from one of the classes also gives 
several numbers. It is a students’ 
hour. 





Gr4Ts NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Do you care to settle beyond - 
pute the correct use of any eeneaine 
clause, phrase, or word—in a sen- 
tence? Do you care to have proof by 
the simplest reasoning for every 
step? Do you care for a way to 
teach and study er: ar success- 
fully in the shortest tink “Hender- 
son’s English Grammar by Parallel- 
ism and Comparison,” 165 pages, 
cloth, puts you right, with the proof, 
every time, and 50 cents brings it to 


you. - H. Henderson, P 
Columbus, Ohio. son, Publisher, 





Calendar Pads 


For attaching to Holiday Gifts. Plain 
White Pads, 3 sizes, 6c dozen (not 
less than 1 dozen sold). Fancy Holly 
and Gilt Pads, 4 sizes, 1c, 2c, 3c, an@ 
5e each. Christmas Seals, Gummed 
Christmas Tape, Garlands, Coin 
Boxes, etc. 


ADKINS CO., New Britain, Conn, 


Whey Tet HAnT 3 oma lhong. 
hew ? 
The Reading. Literatur 
Docks are The heat in: 
| Lilevery valac of cortend 
2. rtrd” te % prs) 
3. Adaptatim te Grades, 
4 | pa ‘ 
MMe ol csitis 
Bummer - - - $32 
Fivzk hhaden-.- 36 
S2emd Keadev.-.:40 
Thad Reader... 4§ 
“Row, R ters on C.Aicage. 








MAPS 


After all it is not how cheap but how 
good. Set of Ten Maps in solid oak 
Spring Roller case with lock and key. 
Maps as follows:— 

Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, North 

America, South America, United States, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, State Map. 

This is a beautiful set of Maps, size 
40x58 inches. We will send them to 
any school on approval for $10.00. 


Landis Lithograph Company 


4437 Ludlow St. Philadelphia, Pa- 
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Educational Association Officers 





Nebraska. State Teachers’. Associa- 
tion: State Superintendent James 
E. Delzell, president; Alice Florer, 
York, vice-president; John F. Mat- 
thews, Grand Island, treasurer; E. 
U. Graff, Omaha, and W: T. Stack- 
dale, Chadron, and J. R. > Futk, 
Aurora, executive committee 

Wisconsin Schoo] Arts and Home 
Economics Association Louis 
Sears, president; Mrs. Sophia 
Harris, vice-president; Frank~ M. 

cCammes, secretary-treasurer; Miss 
Ora A. Blanchar, member execu: 


tive. committee 
~ 7 A : ; ‘i 
National Secondary Agricultural 


Education Association Frank 
Balmer, Lacrosse, Wis., president; 
Frank J}. Kadowsky, Wausau, vice- 
president; Mrs. Blanche Taft, 


Milwaukee, secretary; W. E. Mor- 
ton, Marinette, Wis., treasurer 
Wisconsin Physical Education So- 


ciety: Dr. G. W. Ehler, Madison, 
president; Miss Hester Carter, 
Oshkosh, vice-president; J. J, 
Fletcher, Whitewater, secretary. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Superintendent John Calla- 
han, Kenosha, president; ‘Samuel 
Plantz, Appleton, and H. A. Scho- 
field, Superior, and Miss Helen 


Martin, Elkhorn, vice-presidents; 
G F. Loomis, Waukesha, treas- 
urer; President Ellen C. Sabin, 
Milwaukee-Downer, and Miss 


Nellie Minnehan, Milwaukee, and 
L. S. Kelley, Mayville, executive 
commiuttee 

North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly: 
A. C. Reynolds, Cullowhee, presi- 
dent: M. C. S. Noble, Chapel] Hill, 
vice-president; J. H. Highsmith, 
Wake Forest, and Superintendent 
C. W. Massey, Durham, executive 
committee 

North Carolina City Superintend- 
ents’ Association: R. Bachman, 
Edenton, president; R.H. Latham, 
Winston-Salem, vice-president; 
and A. T. Allen, Salisbury. 

North Carolina State Grammar 
Grade Association: Miss Mabel 
Tuck, Durham, president; Miss 
Hettie Fenni]], Wilmington, Miss 
Cora Stockton, Asheville, and Miss 
Josie. Coyt, Salisbury, vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Martha Petty, Greens- 
boro, secretary-treasurer 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Dr. A. R. Brubucker, Schen- 
ectady, president: Jeremiah Thomp- 
son, Potsdam, Elmer S. Redman, 
Hornell, William S. Maxson, Yon- 
kers, and Miss Ida L. Kempe of 
Buffalo, vice-presidents; Richard A. 
Searing. North Tonawanda, secre- 
tary; W. H. Benedict, Elmira, 
treasurer: and Francis H. Wing’, 
Buffalo, superintendent of exhibits. 


-~ 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 
United States Bureau of 





Education. 


Balletins, 1912, Nos, 21, 22, 24 
Lomparison of Urban and Rural 
Common School Statistics.” By 


Harlan Updegraff and William R 


Hood.” “Public and Private High 
Schools.” Prepared by the Sta- 
Mstical Division. “Current Edu- 


*. ational 1 opics: The Duty of the 


State in the Medical Inspection of 
i0ols; Health Problems in Edu- 
€ation; Sanitation in Rural Com- 


~ munities.” 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


“THANK YO for your courtesies and promptattention io maticrs of vita) intercst 10 

us" is the ending of a letter received December 2, 1912. frcm Superi:- 
tendent Travis of Greenport telling us of the election of our eandidate for the Englith position 
in bis high school. He had written us a few days before asking us to recommend a suitable 
candidate who could begin at once to teach FOR ommended immediately as our only 
English in their high schoo]. Wejhad rec- candidate a Syracuse University graduate 
with two years’ excellent ¢«xperience whom we knéw would desire the pecttion and 
would be a good fit fer it Superintendent Travis was pleased with our. reeard 
and her application and telegraphed ber to come at 


once. We are gratified when people appreciate our PROMPT ATTENTION 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, RN. Y¥. 





TEACHERS’ 
AG ENC} 


tf A 








TO Fitth Avenue 
New Yurk 


‘he Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT Mer. 





introduces to Colle 8, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY spyrodzees to cone 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assi 
ernesses, torevery REIGN of instruction ; recemnnanat gece Baboon ah ptwon Nay se 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
31 Union Square, New York, Est, 1889 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY fiivion Sua, tox Yort, Es. 1888 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone, No advance fee 








PECIALISTS with good general cducaticn Warted 11) (€) arin ent yeah im 
High, Pre} aratory and Norma) Schools aud Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 

tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 te $70 per month. Forturiher 

information address THR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MIERS & CO., 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE HH. SAEIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Jowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for yon. - 
MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN 


HE SCHERMERHOERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate: . 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT & OO., Propri 
442 Tremont Building, ps ala 





A superior agency for superior 
Services free to school off cials 
333 Fifth Avenue, New York, WN. ¥. 


HOW WE DO IT 


On October 3, 1912, President Jackson of the Marion Norma’ Schoo! at Marion Indiana, wired 
us for a man, acollege graduate with experience, to teach science and rome mathe matics 
to begin atonce. We telephoned a graduate of the Albany Normal College who had tau ht 
successfully for one year, and asked him to apply for the place. We mailed bis credentials 1 
President Jackson immediately and on October 5th he wired our candidate, offering him the 
position and asking him to come at once. od 

On October 10, 1912, at 10.30 A.M., Superintendent Hayward of Cohoes telephoned us for a sub 
stitute to teach biology. aw fd and chemistry, and to begin immediately. at 11.00 o'clock we 
telephoned him that we had found a teacher, told him her qualifications and recommended 
her str ngly. He asked us tosend her to Cohoes for an interview. She called on him that 
afternoon, wasengaged and began her work the following moi ning. 


if this appeals to you, write us 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N.Y. 


Harlan P. French, Prop. Vincent &. Fisk, Mer. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °237.22%- 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Teventy-sixth year. Best Schools and Co everywhere cnr permanent clients. YOU want 


to read our new booklet *‘Teach as a Bus * Westers Oiices Realty Building 8 
Washington; Idaho Building, Idaho. , €,Spobsie, 
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| “Do You Operate the | 
Remingica?” 


When you apply for a position, there are three-quarters of a 
~ million chances that you will be asked this question, because 
there are ober three-quarters of a million Remington Type- 
writers in service. | You do not have anything like the same 


* number of chances on any other machine. 


This simple: calculation of chances tells the story. It tells 
why it pays the student best to learn and why it pays the 
school best to teach the skilled use of the 


Remington Typewriter 
Visible flodels 10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 





